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Seven Points to Stress 


By Will R. Manier, Jr. 


President, Rotary International 


HAVE no slogan to propose for Rotary this 
year; but I shall not be content to coast along on the 
momentum already given the movement by my 
predecessors. I shall hope that both Rotary Inter- 
national and each individual Rotary Club will at- 
tempt to make effective the whole comprehensive 
program of Rotary. There is no need to emphasize 
one particular phase of the program more than an- 
other, because we can emphasize them all. 

For my own part, I am under no illusions; and I 
approach the coming year with a sense of sincere 
humility. I am aware that I am merely an ordinary 
lawyer in an average size city in the Rotary world, 
that I bring no prestige to Rotary, but that Rotary 
has greatly honored me. I am aware, too, that I have 
seldom had an original idea but I believe that, out of 
many years of Rotary experience, I have had the op- 
portunity to test many ideas that have been suggested 
by others. I shall hope that many of these may be 
initiated during the coming year. 

Concretely, I shall make, among others, the fol- 
lowing proposals for the consideration of your 
Board of Directors and the Rotarians of the world. 

First, let us develop a greater knowledge and a 
sound understanding of Rotary itself; and, for that 
purpose, let every Rotary Club have an active Rotary 
Information Committee. Rotary has been an evolu- 
tion; it is the composite of many men’s thinking; 
and it is a thrilling thought that 171,000 men are 
banded together in more than 4,000 Rotary Clubs in 
more than 80 political divisions of the world, pledged 
to Vocational, Community, and International Serv- 
ice. Yet, thrilling as the idea is, many old members 
have failed, and many new members fail, to catch 
the vision; hence the large turnover in membership. 

How shall we “educate” or inform our members 
as to Rotary itself? Call them what you will—fire- 
side meetings, a Rotary forum, a Rotary school, or 
what not—the Rotary Information Committee 
should constantly foster meetings to develop a sound 
knowledge of Rotary on the part of both the new 
and the old members. If we must emphasize any one 
thing more than another, let’s make the Rotary In- 


A message from the man who at 

the Atlantic City Convention 

was selected to head up Rotary 

for the ensuing twelve months. 
formation Committee the most important Commit 
tee in the Club. 

Second, let us constantly extend Rotary, both by 
the organization of new Clubs and by the filling in 
each Club of every available classification in the 
community in which a worthy man may be found. 
Though our membership is limited, Rotary is not 
an exclusive organization; Rotary is seeking to give, 
not to get; and in so far as we fail to organize a 
Rotary Club in every available community or, in any 
community, fail to fill every available classification, 
we fail in our duty to Rotary International. 

Third, let us make more use of our past officers, 
In them Ro 


tary has an investment of many millions of dollars. 


especially the Past District Governors. 


Everywhere they are anxious, without self exploita 
tion, to help steady the boat. Let’s use them; and, 
in the local Rotary Club, let’s not forget our Past 
Presidents. 

Fourth, let each Rotary Club study the principles 
of “Resolution 34” (of 1923) and make a survey to 
discover such community needs as the Rotary Club 
is suited to meet, and then undertake, in keeping 
with the principles of Resolution 34, to see that they 
are met. That Rotary Club will be best that utilizes 
its entire man power; and Community Service in 
work for boys, for crippled children, etc., is a fine 
opportunity for the purpose. 

Fifth, let every Rotarian remember that, while only 
a relatively few of us hold office or serve on commit- 
tees and while we meet as a Club only once a week, 
each of us is at all times a business or professional 
man. 
two-fold duty: first, to conduct his own business ac 


In Vocational Service, every Rotarian has a 


cording to the highest ethical standards; and, second, 
to regard himself as an ambassador from Rotary to 
his craft. Through activity in craft associations each 
Rotarian, acting not as a Rotarian but as a craftsman, 
may, in cooperation with his competitors, elevate the 
general standards of his own particular business. 


Sixth, in International [ Continued on page 41] 
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This International Stuff 


By Stephen Leacock 


Canadian Economist and Humorist 


Bova: out in my garden planting peas, I found 


myself thinking about the ominous situation here, 
there and everywhere, and the fact that at any time 
noisy cities and quiet countrysides may be devastated 
by war. I use the tall kind of peas that grow from 
five to six feet high; it takes the birds longer to get 
them: often you have some left. 

But they grow so high that you sit in the shade of 
them. And when they are staked up they look some- 
thing like the long rows of vines along the valleys 
of the Rhine and the Danube and the Nahr Ibrahim 
and the Yangtze Kiang and in all the soft sunny cor- 
ners of the earth where people are soon going to kill 
So I 
thought of all the people everywhere tending the 


one another, if one believes the headlines. 


vines, and planting the red brown fields, all warm 
with sun and nature’s happiness, but in a short time 
to be turned loose—no one knows why—to kill one 
another. They don’t want to—any more than I do. 

I'd kill 
wouldn't kill an Australian or a Hungarian. I'd 
rather have the Hungarian make gowlash: in fact I 


a crow—any gardener would—but I 


think without exaggeration, rather than kill him, I’d 


eat it. And yet, perhaps, this Summer regiments of 


An international-minded man is 
one who eats in many languages, 
rises for all national anthems— 
and knows that all men are kin. 


furious cavalry will be shouting Goulash! Goulash! 
as they charge on the enemy; and the enemy will 
answer defantly with the yell CAile con Carne! or 
Chianti! or Vive le Fromage de Brie! or Hail Baked 
Beans! Then the crazy pretense that nations hate 
one another will be turned by bloodshed into un- 
believable reality. 

The truth is that the world has long since out- 
grown feudalism, and yet we don’t seem to realize it. 
National isolation, national war, national exclusive- 
ness, are in reality things of the past. Every art and 
mechanism of our economic life, our manufacture, 
our transport, our flights in the clouds, our voices in 
the ether of space, all proclaim the unity of the globe. 
Everything has been unified—except man _ himself. 

What the world needs now is internationally 
minded men—I’ll put it very simply—men like my- 
self. You ask, where on earth can you get them? 
I admit it’s hard. 

In my own case, I really feel that I am an inter- 
nationally minded man. I have no prejudices. As a 
Canadian, I am willing to admit, if you like, that 
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perhaps the Canadians are just a little bit bigger and 
brainier than any other people. But then the Amer- 
icans to the south of us are a mighty fine people, and 
even over in Europe and Asia and Africa there are 
a lot of fine people, too. 

I met a little feller from Europe the other day—a 
Crote, or a Chick, or a Slick, or something. Where 
was it he said he came from? Toschen or Poschen— 
anyway, somewhere. And he seemed all right, a 
nice little feller. So they all do. 

How often do you hear people say, “I met a Ger- 
man and he seemed all right,” “I met a New Zea- 
lander and he seemed fine,” “I met a Norwegian and 
I couldn’t see anything wrong with him.” Of course 
not. There’s nothing wrong with any of them. 

All the people of the world, taken by and large, 
are mighty fine people, with energy and kindness 
and love, valuing just the same things that we do, 
with the same care for their children and their 
friends, and their home town. All these things we 
value, they value. 

The international man (my kind, the kind we 
need more of) is able to enter into the patriotism and 
pride of the history of other peoples: to admire and 
value what they have done in the past: to look with 
veneration at the tattered flags that recall their bat- 
tles, and to thrill at the music of their national airs. 

A few years ago I was at a great gathering of one 
of the big service clubs of the world. And as a part 
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of the pageant of the occasion, they had a march 
of delegates from different states and nations, with 
their flags and music. 

I watched a detachment from New England 
marching by to the sound of When Johnny Comes 
Marching Home Again, Hurrah! Hurrah! and | 
thought to myself, “That’s the stuff! The real old 
Massachusetts spirit, you can’t beat that,” and I felt 
that the one place nearest my heart (being interna 


tional) was old New England. 


Bur the next minute another crowd burst into 
sight, with a band playing, Way Down South in 
Dixie, and with Texas Rangers in sombrero hats and 
Louisiana Tigers all ready for Spring. Then I could 
feel my heart move south of Mason and Dixon’s line, 
and throb at the glory of the Lost Cause. 

I could even feel a southern accent rising on my 
tongue—till just at that moment I heard the skzr/ of 
the bagpipes—you can’t even pronounce skir/ unless 
you live north of the Clyde—and the music, or rather 
the sound of The Campbells are coming, er-er, er-er!! 
and I saw the kilts and bonnets of bonny Scotland 
the grrreatest country in the world! I thought to 
myself where can you get another country to com 
pare with Scotland! 

But the question answered itself a minute later as 
the next detachment passed in a torrent of tossing 


emerald green and a band that loudly called with 


. a march of delegates from 
different states and nations ...” 
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drum and fife to ask, OA! Denis Dear, and Did You 
Hear the News That's Going Round? 

But if you think the Scotch or the Irish an inspir- 
ing sight, wait till you see what a detachment of 
French can look like, tanned with the Provengal 
sun, all dingy red and dusty blue with a march step 
that has in it the precision of centuries, the prestige 
of the great wars, rising and falling in tune to the 
music of Madelon! Madelon! Madelon! ... Even 
the English walking as if at a funeral to the music of 
Nearer, My God, to Thee, and the Canadians never 
quite keeping step and trying to sing the words of 
Oh! Canada—which they never quite remember— 
are impressive and inspiring by their very lack and 
scorn of sentiment. 

Anyone looking at such a pageant as this—duplli- 
cated every day, for those who can see it, in the life 
and art of our time—ought to feel the wish to be an 
international man, to take his part in welding the 
world together so that no discord can break it 
asunder. 

How do we do it? Well, I can tell at least a good 
way not to do if, and that is the method that the 
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world has been following, the method of compacts 
and covenants and scraps of paper and naval agree- 
ments—otherwise disagreements. These things only 
accentuate national differences, only emphasize na- 
tional inequalities, and instigate national wars. 

The 


only proper rule of war is to say that we pledge our- 


“Rules of war” is a contradiction in terms. 


selves never to use any kind of weapon or any kind 
of attack which we don’t think is the kind of weapon 
or the kind of attack we care to use. That hits the 


point to a nicety. 


Therr was, long ago, a dear old melodrama of 
New England life in which an angry old-fashioned 
farmer, protesting at his daughter’s getting “new- 
fangled” ideas, exclaimed, “I don’t want my daugh- 
ter to read no books that I don’t want her to read.” 
The speech always got a laugh. But in reality the 
man said just what he meant, and the diplomats 
would do well to follow his precept. A naval agree- 
ment should read, “We aren’t going to build any 
ships bigger than what we feel we want to build, and 
we won't build any greater number than the num- 
ber that we’re going to build.” 

With a distinct understanding like that, the world 
could stop being preoccupied and obsessed with facts 
and treaties and thé peace and war question, and 
could just go on living. 

What is needed is for people to know one another, 
to cultivate every relationship that runs crosswise of 
international lines, to read one another’s books, to 
admire one another’s art, to taste one another’s foods. 
Bring me Caviar and I'll eat it; fetch me Ravioli and 
I'll get it down; yes, even that South American stuff, 
what is it, Rolli or Molli—I forget—anyway, I'll con- 
sume it. I'll eat Wiener Schnitzel with the Germans, 
and Tripe ala Mode de Caen witht the French, Yum 
Cha with the Chinese, Sukiyaki with the Japanese, 
yes, and even Haggis a la McGinnis with the Scots. 
I'll smoke South African tobacco, and if there’s any 
worse I'll try to smoke that. I'll play checkers with 
the Czechs, polo with the Poles, and basketball with 
the Basques. 

At any rate, I mean that is the attitude. This world 
can never be made right by force, never by fear, never 
by power. In the long run nothing conquers but 
ideas, nothing governs but the spirit. Those of us 
who think that way—the international boys like my- 
self—have got to do each our simple best in that 
direction. At any rate, that’s how it looks to me. 
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World Trade Awaits Stable Money 
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By Sir Arthur Salter 


British Economist and Author 


Lonpon, June 15, 1936. 


£... has again this month been a crisis over 
the franc and it is obviously not the last. The French 
Government is simultaneously trying to maintain its 
present gold parity and pursuing an economic policy 
which points toward either devaluation or exchange 
restriction. There is therefore a renewed interest in 
the general question of stabilization. 

What are the advantages, what are the difficulties, 
of stabilization? And under present conditions, is it 
likely to be practicable? It might be argued, as it is 
fairly generally held in Great Britain at present, that 
we have settled down to a satisfactory working sys- 
tem and that no general attempt to stabilize is now 
desirable. The franc has now maintained a fixed 
parity to gold for ten years, since 1926; the dollar, 
for over two years, since January, 1933. The pound 
has settled down between 4.86 and 5 to the dollar, 
only very occasionally and for short periods falling 
outside those limits. Two of the principal currencies 





desirable, 


Stabilization, though 
isn’t now practical. Expediency 


points to a pound-dollar-trane 


understanding, says the author. 


have therefore been stable in relation to each other 
(apart from minor fluctuations within the gold 
points), and both have been reasonably stable in rela- 
tion to the third. 

In the meantime, most of the rest of the world has 
linked itself in-one form or another to one of these 
two systems. Holland, Switzerland, and (after a 
devaluation) Czechoslovakia and Belgium are on 
the gold standard; Italy and Germany remain at a 
nominally fixed parity to gold, though restrictions 
upon exchange transactions make it ineffective, and 
other countries in Central and Southeastern Europe 
are in much the same position. Most of the rest of 
the world—Japan and China, the British Empire, 
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and Scandinavia—now in effect follow sterling. 


The actual variations in exchange ratios are not, 
therefore, very considerable; not enough to deprive 
world trade of a tolerable stable medium of ex- 
change. At the same time, stabilization would en- 
counter great difhiculties, which we will discuss in a 
moment. Why, then, not leave things alone? 

The above argument is plausible, but I think very 
misleading. Let me summarize the main reasons 
for a definite act of constructive policy. 

Every country is dependent to a large: extent for 


The 


industries and the men occupied before the crisis in 


recovery upon an expansion of world trade. 


manufacturing for export cannot be easily or quickly 
And 
world trade cannot recover till currencies are on a 
It is not the 


absorbed in producing for a home market. 


stronger foundation than at present. 
actual variations in the exchanges that are now ham- 
pering world trade, but fears as to what these 
changes may be in future, and precautionary meas- 
ures taken by different national governments to pro- 
tect their currency. Most of the increase of tariffs in 
recent years has been due to a desire to improve a 
trade balance so as to strengthen a national currency. 
The new quotas and exchange restrictions have been 
imposed for the same purpose, and these are now 
much more serious impediments to trade than. are 
tariffs. It is of no use, for example, that the German 
mark and the Italian lira remain on a nominally 
fixed ratio to gold and therefore to the franc and the 


dollar. For this parity’1s utterly unreal. The Ger- 
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Left: $45,000,000 in gold from 

France being received in New 

York. TheUnited States, which 

c went off the gold standard in 
= April, 1933, today holds the 
— & world’s largest store of gold. 


Below: The Bank of England 
and the Royal Exchange (at 
right), London. Great Britain 
left the gold standard in 193]. 


Se Lower right: The Paris Bourse, 
4 nerve-center of the financial 
i life of France, long a leade) 


among the gold-bloc countries. 





man importer cannot in fact buy foreign exchang: 
at that ratio, or indeed at any other ratio except for 
limited and specially authorized purposes. And s: 
with the other currencies. To meet these difficulties, 
a cumbrous system of “compensation” or “clearing 
house” agreements—under which in effect one coun 


try can sell to another only in return for equivalent 








The author's thesis as 
caught bya cartoonist: 
World trade awaits 
tuning of bass strings. 
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purchases—has grown up over a great part of the 
world. In the meantime, there are rapid movements 
of fugitive capital from one country to another, 
partly resulting from exchange uncertainty and 
partly accentuating it. The almost complete stop- 
page of foreign lending, on which foreign trade has 
always largely depended, is partly due to the same 
cause. 

None of these numerous impediments are likely to 
be reduced while there is general uncertainty about 
the future of currencies, and the removal of this un- 
certainty depends upon some confidence as to a stable 
relationship between the three principal curren- 

cies, the dollar, the franc, and the 
pound. Moreover, the fact is that ne- 
gotiations for tar- 










£ iff reductions are 
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“managed” and with “gold” currencies; since the fat 
ter might be deprived of the benefit of any ‘arifl 
concessions by a depreciation in the former. Suppose 
France and Great Britain, for example, were trying 
to negotiate a commercial agreement giving great 
benefits to each by the reduction of many tariffs by, 
say, 10 percent. France could never sign such an 
agreement, for if the pound depreciated by this per 
centage she would have lost all the advantages to 
herself while still being bound to give the concessions 
she had agreed to. France could not correct this sit 
uation, under her present system, by a_ similar 
change in her own currency, for her currency (un 
like the pound ) is tied to gold at a fixed point. 
This has long been the position. Now, however, 
a further danger is threatened. The franc is “over 
valued” at its present parity in relation to the dollar 
and the pound. That is, France is at a competitive 
disadvantage in foreign trade. Opinion has been 
growing that she will not be able to withstand th« 
strain much longer, and that she will have to leave 
her present gold ratio, either “managing” her cut 
rency like Great Britain, or more probably “deval 
uing” it—that is, fixing a new gold parity as America 
did two years ago for the dollar. But if she does do 
this, she may overdo it; she may depreciate or de 


value the franc too much. | Continued on page 60 | 
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The Debate-of-the-Month 


Can Business Run Itself? 


Government Intervention 
Is Indispensable— 


Says Hugh 8%. Johnson 


Former Administrator of the NRA 


LETTER from a man whom I have not met 
reads: “Can business run itself? . . . One element, 
as you know, insists that trade associations can regu- 
late trade practices. The other holds that in the ul- 
timate analysis, the government's coercive power 1s 
essential. If [ understand aright your views, you 
would incline to the latter.” 

The correspondent did not understand aright my 
views and I am thankful for this opportunity to 
clarify them. They boil down to a combination of 
the two schools of thought as stated above. 

With concentration and mechanization of our 
economic empire, it has come to control our daily 
living far more than any political government under 
the sun. Whether for good or ill, there is no longer 
any doubt that we are moving toward business in 
fewer and bigger units. That process has been go- 
ing on for many years and it is accelerating. There 
are only about one-third as many industrial institu- 
tions per unit of population in the United States as 
there were at the turn of the century. 

As units become more important and powerful, 
the population becomes more subject to their con- 
duct. It is incredible that the public will not demand 
that this vast power over people be subject to some 
government other than individual dictation. 

I remember hearing the late Judge Elbert Gary 
say, just after the War, that our problem of the fu- 
ture was to devise some mechanism whereby busi- 
ness could be supervised by government without 
being taken over by government. He stated more 
clearly than I have exactly the thought in the pre- 
ceding paragraph—monstrous bigness is inevitable 
and must be governed. 

Ex-President Herbert Hoover said the other day 
that during the war, by force of necessity, we created 
here a socialistic state. 

I think that is not quite true. Business for the first 
time in our history organized itself into commodity 
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“If | had the NRA to do over again, I would. . .” 


groupings or industrial strata and, presenting itself 
to government said: “We are here to do your bid- 
ding for the common good.” A loose but almost 
universal self-government of business through trad« 
associations or emergency groups sprang instantly 
into life and lasted as long as the War. It was spon- 
taneous cooperation, but I know of no instance where 
government attempted to run any industry. Under 
the pressure of patriotism cooperation was enough. 

It was the historian, Buckle, I believe, who said 
something to the effect that war anticipates and ac 
celerates all peace-time economic trends. Certainly 
industrial mobilization for the ‘World War gave a 
great impetus to the organization of business in trade 
association and other groupings and changed it from 
a honeycomb of watertight trade compartments into 
great cooperation. 

We all know that trade associations are little rudi 
mentary industrial governments, more or less effec 
tive as the industries have more or less experience. 
They grew from necessity. They would not be ther: 
if industry had not felt a need for them. 

What are the objects of industrial self-govern 
ment? The principal necessity for the good of both 
industry and people is some means to take human 
labor as far out of cost competition as possible. Al 
most as necessary is it to eradicate from the practices 
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of competition, cut-throat methods that do nobody 
any lasting good and are practiced principally for 
the purpose of destroying competition which on a 
fair basis might well survive—the elimination of un- 
economic loss and waste. 

Shortly after the Armistice, several men who had 
seen the mobilization of industry for war and who 
were convinced of the perfect futility of the anti-trust 
laws proposed something very much like NRA 
(National Recovery Administration*). The idea 
was to license certain acts of cooperation between in- 
dustries and companies within industries which were 
shown to be in the public interest, and which, with- 
out such license, would have been violative of the 
anti-trust legislation. 

Almost word for word the memorandum pro- 
posing that idea in 1918 was the memorandum pro- 
posing NRA. The idea in both suggestions was in- 
dustrial self-government with governmental super- 
vision to protect the public interest, and govern- 
mental sanctions to control “chiselers.” 

The essential purpose of NRA will someday be 
put into effect. There is no question of that. When 
it is restored it will be along the principles discussed. 
The problem is exactly as Judge Gary said it was 18 
years ago—to get supervision without dictation. 

The rules will be those which industry thinks are 
necessary and voluntarily proposed. The interven- 
tion of government is indispensable for two pur- 
poses. The first is to prohibit rules tending toward 
monopoly or otherwise harmful to the public; second, 
to prevent abuse of power under rules permitted. 

The possibility of abuse and the necessity for a 
hand to restrain it is too obvious to require discus- 
sion. The necessity for taking care of chiselers was 
demonstrated by NRA in a manner which leaves no 
room for doubt in any informed observer. 

In every single industrial group that marched in 
review through the NRA hearings, the same facts 
were always disclosed. Ninety percent of people are 
decent, codperative, and constructive. But in every 
group of ten you will find one who not only is not 
actuated by these high principles but who delights 
in taking advantage of those who practice them to 
capitalize his own less worthy ideas. If nine men 
agree to forego momentary advantages which are in 
the long run destructive, they are doubly prejudiced 
by a tenth man who also agrees but does not perform. 

The incidents of competition are such that de- 


* Declared unconstitutional by the U. S. Supreme Court, May 27, 1935. 
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structive methods practiced by one out of ten have 
power to pull the higher principles down to the 
lower level. If nine competitors pay decent wages 
and a tenth operates a sweat-shop, the tendency of 
price competition is to make the nine sweat their 


labor in order to survive. 


Wu cannot leave the disciplining of this kind of 
recalcitrant to a private group. There are only two 
ways to handle it. One is by the boycott induced 
by public propaganda—removing the Blue Eagle, 
etc. This is hard to handle and of doubtful validity. 
The only remaining way is by making such depart- 
tures from the will of the majority unlawful. 

This was one of the problems never successfully 
solved by NRA. It must be solved because our great 
economic empires and provinces must be governed. 
There is nothing new in the proposal. It is simply 
majority rule as applied to an industry. Some people 
who worship that principle in politics are shocked 
by a suggestion that it be applied to business. But 
since business has become so great a factor in daily 
living, it will be applied to business. 

Another great fault in NRA was that industry was 
not prepared for it. In those groups which were 
national in their operation, which had strong trade 
associations, good leadership, and long experience in 
Where 


this was not the case, we had failure, and especially 


cooperation we had the best performance. 


in those groups which are not truly national in their 


‘Thresh by experience and experiment to save the grain.’ 
Pease in the Newark Eorning News 


“ 
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operations, like cleaners and dyers, barbers, pool 
rooms, and beauty shops. In a national sense, these 





have neither organization nor the first principle of 
cooperation. There was no mechanism here for in- 
dustrial self-government and when the Federal Gov- 
ernment attempted to supply it, it got into a maze 
of impossible administration. “Noncompliance” 
wrecked NRA, and not less than 95 percent of the 
complaints about noncompliance were in these un- 
organized service industries which should never have 


had codes at all. 


i THINK industry can both run itself and govern 
itself and that the coercive power of political govern- 
ment will be necessary only to discipline units within 
an industry which depart from practices which the 
overwhelming bulk of that industry regard as un- 
fair and destructive. The only other intervention of 
government will be in passing upon proposed rules 
to protect the public and prevent abuse of power. 

Is this regimentation? If it is, it is regimentation 
by the industry itself through the peculiarly Amer- 
ican doctrine of majority rule. That is no more regi- 
mentation than any form of government which any 
community elects to impose upon itself for the com- 
mon good. There has been more bunk about regi- 
mentation in NRA than about any public subject. 
There was not one single code that industry did not 
propose and beg to have applied. There was not one 
single imposed code or code provision. Several very 
important industries never had any code. 

For a long time in England there was a custom of 
merchants—commercial practices which all first-rate 
They 
were not in the Common Law because they had not 
been practiced for so long that the “memory of man 
Thus for a long time 


merchants regarded as necessary and fair. 


runneth not to the contrary.” 
they could not be enforced in the courts. But one or 
two forward-looking English judges began to con- 
strue them as being at least akin to the Common 
Law, called them “The Law Merchant,” and en- 
forced them throughout the realm. 

Something of this kind was intended by the codes. 
Every industry differs from its fellows. What would 
be fair for one might not fit another. The economic 
pattern is too diverse for uniform statutes applying 
to all. There is a field where industries ought to be 
permitted a considerable measure of self-government. 
But the whole project is futile if there be nowhere 
any power to make the practices desired by the bulk 


of industry obligatory on everybody. 
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I do not know how soon there will be visible prog- 
ress toward another NRA. I do not know what 
form the statute will take when it comes. There are 
many matters that must be decided by the courts 
before the course is clear. In a general way, I be- 
lieve that it will apply only to the industries that 
desire it and are sufficiently strongly organized to 
make it effective. The law will define a series of 
practices which industry can ban by adopting a code 
and do it with much more particularity than NRA. 

It will provide for such uniform hours, wages, and 
working conditions as the industry itself desires. It 
will make violations of all these provisions unlawful 
but will rely on the federal system of courts exclu- 
sively for enforcement. It will not be any such one 
man circus as the original NRA, but will be more in 
the nature of a high court of commerce. 

I have talked to thousands of people—big and 
little—in industry, labor, and commerce in all parts 
of America and [| have heard hardly any opinion 
that did not express a conviction of the desirability 
and the certainty of “some kind of NRA.” 

If I had the NRA to do over again, I would proceed 
exactly as we did up to the Fall of 1933—get all of 
industry on a shorter working week, voluntarily by 
individual agreement as was done with the Presi- 
dent’s Reémployment Agreement. Then I would 
start with the codification of the ten principal highly 
organized major industries. I would not permit any 
industry to have a code until it had made ample 
demonstration of an almost unanimous agreement 
on desirable code provisions and a sufficient showing 
of leadership and trade association organization to 
warrant the belief that it could govern itself. 


& HAVE no apology for what was done. It was 
provided for in the law. Industries which should 
not have been permitted codes claimed them as their 
legal right. That circumstance caused the confusion 
of trying to operate on 600 codes. 

NRA never had a chance to iron out its errors and 
perpetuate what was good. In this sense it was not 
a success. But as an educational institution, it was 
one of the greatest administrative attempts ever mad« 
in the United States or any other country, and by its 
very errors, it pointed the way to a development as 
necessary and as certain as sunrise. 

When it comes again, it will not be proposed from 
the top as an emergency measure. It will come at 
the spontaneous demand of the better and more 
forward-looking elements in industry. 


| 
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Can Business 
Rum Itself? 


Yes: Government 
‘Policing’ Hinders 


Says John W. O'Leary 


President, Machinery and Allied Products Institute; 
Chairman, Arthur ]. O'Leary and Son Company 


OVERNMENT control is something new to 
American businessmen. There has been no question 
about the fact that they did not want it, did not need 
it, and now they are seriously concerned whether 
they can prevent it from being left on their doorstep 
swaddled in “voluntary”’—but government-enforced 
—codes, to be followed endlessly by notices of in- 
stallments due, in the form of taxes. 

That there are shortcomings in our economic order 
should surprise no one who is familiar with its rapid 
development during the past century. Salesmen for 
the government-control idea have talked much about 
these ills of business, but apparently are oblivious to 
the fact that long before their cure-all was urged, 
business was evolving codperative techniques and 
practices that were alleviating some of the ailments. 
And others were disappearing naturally, as growing 
pains always do if given a chance. 

Until the NRA and other samples of government 
control were tried, it was impossible for business to 
prove its fallacies because of lack of experience on 
which to base judgment. Now almost everybody ad- 
mits that the NRA failed, but there are those who try 
to explain away the failure. In a recent magazine 
article, General Johnson, former NRA chief, said: 
“The essential policy of NRA—to permit self-govern- 
ment in business groups—was stymied by failure to 
coordinate the Federal Trade Commission with 
NRA.” 

Today, business is skeptical of further attempts at 
government control—no matter how heavily camou- 
flaged with words—for the reason stated above. 
Whenever business has tried “to play ball” with gov- 
ernment, government always brought along so many 
players and got everybody so entangled in bureau- 
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Author O'Leary: He is reminded of an old Arabian fable. 


cratic red tape that somebody was always stymied. 
That is one of the fundamental objections to govern- 
ment-umpired “self-government” of business. Some 
body is always stymied. 

An old Arabian fable aptly illustrates the point. A 
Bedouin travelling across the desert was forced to 
stop and make camp because a storm was about to 
break. As he finished putting up his tent, his camel 
stuck his head under the flap and said: “Let me put 
my head in your tent to keep the sand out of my eyes 
during the storm.” The Bedouin was reluctant but, 
when the camel insisted, gave him permission to put 
just his head inside. Before long the camel had 
thrust his head so far into the tent that his whole 
neck was there. His front feet followed, and a little 
later he slid his hump under cover. Ere long the 
whole camel was inside the tent and the old Bedouin 
was out in the storm. 

Business, in short, is afraid—and the fear finds 
justification in history of NRA—that even the “little 
bit” of government control proposed to police “self- 
government in business groups” would be just the 
beginning, and that in the end regimentation would 
choke private initiative. Business believes that it 
would be calamitous to jeopardize an economic order 
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which, despite shortcomings, has contributed richly 
to the well-being of mankind. 

The answer to the question of how business should 
run itself must, of course, come from two quarters: 
business, and society which it serves. For business 
clearly recognizes that in return for the opportunity 
to make profits, it must fill human needs. The busi- 
nessman says: “I want the system which assures me 
the greatest opportunity to develop my business suc- 
Society, 
“IT want 


cessfully, profitably, and serviceably.” 
speaking through the average man, says: 
business adequately to supply goods and services and 
to offer opportunity for suitable employment to my- 
self and my fellowman.” These points of view are 
not contradictory: they are complementary. 

Business has no panacea for all its ills, such as gov- 
ernment control is claimed to be, for business knows 


that there is no single cure for all ills. But through 


trade associations and individual efforts, it can attain 
many of the ends sought by government-control ad- 


vocates. Other objectives of government control will 


continue to be discarded emphatically as undesirable 
not for business alone, but for society as a whole. 


| us clear the issue. Here are what I consider 
worthy aims for business which are diametrically op- 
posed to, or divergent from, the aims of those who 


propose in some form or degree government control: 

1. Abandonment of price fixing and of rigid hour and 
wage control plans. 

2. General reduction of prices and improvement in values 
due to free competition and scientific advance—as exempli- 
fied in the automobile industry where the 1936 model at $600 
is superior to the 1910 model at two or three times the price. 

3. Steady improvement in the status of labor (a) by rais- 
ing wages and shortening hours as technological advance- 
ments and other improvements in production and distribu- 
tion make labor’s efforts more productive, and (b) by raising 
the purchasing power of labor’s income through reduced 
prices of the necessities and luxuries to be bought. 

4. Creation of more jobs and more wealth to sweil the 
incomes of all members of the economic system by increasing 
production in old industries and encouraging the develop- 
ment of new products and new industries. 

5. Prevention of higher taxes which would result from 
further extension of bureaucracy to control business. 

Attainment of more harmonious relations between busi- 
ness and the public by creating a better understanding of 
their mutual problems and aims. 

First on many lists of the shortcomings of business 


Relieving it has been one 


would be unemployment. 
of the major aims of government control measures, 
of which the most important was the NRA. When 
NRA was enacted, employment dropped in the cap- 
ital goods industries where stimulation was needed 
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Ray in the Kunyas City Star 


A cartoonist’s notion of ‘the ultimate in bureaucracy.’ 


most, and took a sharp upward spurt immediately 
after it was abolished. General Johnson notes this 
when in a magazine article he cited “a complete 
paralysis of action in Public Works,” 
says, from “frustration” in a government bureau. He 
adds: “The first surge of business confidence was 
stopped in its tracks and turned back into greater 
His diagnosis is sound, graphic, and 


resulting, he 


fear than ever.” 
needs no elaboration. 

The underlying principle in goverment control to 
increase employment is to reduce hours. It is naively 
believed by many that business and industry can cut 
the work week immediately to, say, 30 hours, hire 
enough new workers to attain the same number of 
man-hours per week, and still pay’the original weekly 
wage per worker to both the old and new employees. 
Somehow they imagine this can take place without 
disrupting the rest of the economic system. The ideal 
may be fine—no one could object to it if practicable— 
but it just is not attainable either by business volition 
or by government edict. 

All wage and hour measures proposed would im- 
mediately raise prices, which would have to be paid 
not only by the wage earners who constitute a com- 
paratively small portion of the population but also 
by farmers, owners of small businesses, and all profes- 
sional groups, none of whom are provided for in the 
higher wage plan. Markets and industrial activity 
decline as a result of higher prices rather than im- 
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prove, and sustained high employment becomes to- 
tally impossible under such conditions. 

Now let us consider what business, operating some- 
what normally, does to alleviate unemployment. The 
automobile industry offers a fair example of what 
business itself has done and is doing. Free competi- 
tion has prevailed there. Labor conditions are among 
the best in the world. Production has grown steadily, 
the benefits of technological improvements have been 
passed on to the public in lower prices, and employ- 
ment today is higher than ever before in history. 
The same story may be repeated, on a smaller scale, 
with home refrigerators, radios, and numerous other 
modern necessities and luxuries. Prices have fallen, 
and quality has risen. 

Measures to relieve unemployment through gov- 
ernment control of business are based on the false 
premise that jobs for all can be made available only 
by sharing those now in existence, that the frontier 
days of industrial expansion and new jobs are past. 
Instead of believing in sharing jobs and wealth, busi- 
ness believes in creating new jobs and wealth. Busi- 
ness not only believes in this, but by its planned or 
unplanned conduct in the past years, it has made 
substantial headway to the benefit of all society. 

Between 1879 and 1929, it created 18 new major 
manufacturing industries which today furnish one- 
seventh of all factory employment, plus millions of 
jobs in incidental productive and distributive proc- 
Between 1900 and 1930 it increased the num- 
ber of jobs from 347 per thousand of population to 


esses, 


400 per thousand. In the same period the share of 
the national income paid to wage and salary earners 
rose from 53 percent to 65 percent, and since 1930 it 
has risen to 67 percent. 

It has been said that “labor-saving operations in 
industry confront us with a dangerous crisis.” But 
if machines caused unemployment, the effect should 
be most noticeable in the manufacturing and mechan- 
ical trades where most machines are used. Between 
1910 and 1930, when technological advancement was 
most rapid, these trades, according to the United 
States Census, increased their employment by 32 per- 
cent while all other occupations increased only 29 
percent. More than 80 percent of all unemployed 
who have found jobs in the last two years have found 
them in the manufacturing industries. The indus- 
trial progress, accompanied by increased employ- 
ment, which has taken place in the last generation or 


“Business wonders. The command is: Forward march!’ 
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two would have been impossible had the government 
control measures proposed been in effect. Limitation 
of machinery would have been one of the most 
serious handicaps. 

In the realm of production, prices, and other com- 
petitive factors, the record of free business is cer- 
tainly more commendable than that of government 
control. Pigs were slaughtered and corn and cotton 
were plowed under as part of the government pro 
And 


the bill was sent to the public which paid it in proc 


gram to solve a difficult marketing problem. 


essing taxes and in other governmental levies. 


Bor contrast, turn to the peach growers who, 
when faced with a similar “surplus” this year, re- 
sponded through private initiative with united action 
in the form of a sales campaign and price reductions 
which increased sales as much as 700 percent in some 
cities. Thus families enjoyed consumption of a prod 
uct, sold at reduced prices, that might have been 
dumped into the Pacific Ocean. That is business’ 
way of solving such problems. 

In Great Britain we find a similar response by 
cooperating dairymen when they were confronted 
with “overproduction” of their product and “under- 
consumption” among the families of low incomes in 
London. United action in the form of price reduc 
tions and an educational campaign brought both 
profits to business and health benefits to the public. 

But, it is asked, what can | Continued on page 55| 
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i AM lucky. 


Remembering the serious things I used to read 
about making good in business, | guess I am lucky 
to be able to come right out and admit I am lucky 
instead of telling about long hard hours of practicing 
golf shots and describing how tough it was to get to 
“hitch-hike” rides to tournaments and live on a steady 
but light diet of hamburgers and hot dogs. 

But the truth is that my only complaint about the 
hours of practicing was that there weren’t enough 
of them, and I like hamburger and “hot dogs.” 

Besides, as I listen around in the locker-rooms of 
golf clubs where successful business men gather and 
tell the truth about almost everything except their 
golf scores, it seems to me that the old idea of mak- 
ing everything seem hard is going out of date. 

Now if business men are beginning to say they 
think they are lucky to still be in business, it ought 
to be in style for golfers to tell the truth about their 
game. Pros have made a start in this direction. Our 
boys now are even getting somewhere near the facts 
when they tell how much money they make a year. 

Golf professionals almost ruined themselves by 


lllustrations 
—Gene Thornton 
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listening to members in their locker- 
rooms talking about a million dollars 
as though it was no more than a four- 
inch putt. Then pros would start to 
act like this million-dollar business 
That’s what got 
some of our fellows so deep in the 


was their class. 


financial rough. 

But there’s one case where I was 
lucky. I graduated from caddie to 
pro at the time when wealthy mem- 
bers of the club were playing 25-cent 
balls so long the balls looked like 
battered door knobs. No bad exam- 
ples in extravagance were set before 
me. Sometimes | put on more selling “heat” to ped- 
dle a 75-cent golf ball than Diamond Jim Brady had 
to use in selling a freight train. 

I think of those days—and they were not any mor¢ 
than three or four years ago—when I hear older busi- 
ness men talk about tough times. Those times I went 
through getting started must have been tough, but 
I didn’t know it. They were the only times I knew 
and I was having fun working. 

Probably two or three million other young fellows 
were just getting started in business then, if they 
were lucky enough to get jobs. They, like me, didn’t 
realize they were in the toughest of tough times, ac- 
cording to men who have been in business for years. 
We all figured it was just 
the usual thing in trying to 
make a living. 

With that luck of being 
toughened up at the start, 
the younger men are able to 
really go places when the 
chance comes. 

What I used to think was 
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— Confesses 


Johnny Revolta 


1935 Professional Golfers’ Association Champion 


a terrible misfortune about my golf turned out to be 
the luckiest thing that ever happened to me. When 
| was a youngster caddying in Wisconsin, the pro 
gave me a job tending his shop. I shined clubs, saw 
to it that the players 
paid for the golf balls 
they picked up in the 











shop on their rush to the 
first tee, and was sup- 
posed to keep an eye on 
all operations while the 
pro was out playing 
around the golf course. 


Only about once or 

se . twice a week did I get to 

? play the course and I thought 

my ambition to be a great player 

was nipped. I didn’t dare get more than 

60 yards from the shop or the pro would have 

“canned” me. So the golf I got was stolen hours of 

practice on my short game; approaching, playing 
trap shots, and putting around the ninth green. 

Maybe that didn’t turn out to be good luck when 

I met Hagen and beat him the first round of the Pro- 

fessional Golfers’ Association championship at Okla- 

homa City last Fall! And did that short game prac- 

tice help me wiggle off the hook and get in safely 










Lis 


. . . it takes a lot of 
luck to turn in a per- 
formancelike that...” 


when I met Tommy Armour in the final round and 
won that pro title, or when I won my Ryder Cup 
international pro match at Ridgewood—and every 
other event I’ve won! 

When I played Hagen last year, if I hadn’t been 
so lucky I couldn’t get nervous, I would have taken 
a brutal whipping. Walter was the medalist in that 
tournament, and regardless of what anyone else says, 
I think Hagen was America’s best golfer last year. 
Parks beat him for the national open title when 
Hagen “blew” in the last nine holes; Paul Runyan 
was away ahead of Walter in medal average in win 
ning the Radix trophy, and I won $6,515 more than 
Hagen in prize money in 1935, but Walter played 
better golf than any of the pros I saw. The only 
trouble with Hagen in 1935 was that he wasn’t lucky. 

During the second nine holes of my match with 
Walter in the Professional Golfers’ tournament | 
was in five traps and got out of every one of them 
to hole out in one putt. Even coming right out with 
it and admitting that I’m the world’s best at trap 
shots (well, maybe pretty nearly the world’s best) | 
have to confess that it takes a lot of luck to turn in 
a performance like that with Hagen waiting to 
pounce on you if you miss one. 

And while I was having good luck, Walter had 
luck too—but bad luck. The match was still open, 
‘with me one up as we played our approach shots to 
the eighteenth green. Walter took a spoon and 
banged one far over the green into the parked cars. 
He hit it so hard that when I talked with him in the 
locker-room later he told me he thought his shot 
was still rattling around [Continued on page 57 | 
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The Sphinx Awakens—Again 


By Dr. G. A. Reisner 


Professor of Egyptology, Harvard University Once again the drifting yellow 

sand has been pushed back. Now 
I anes left by antiquity to the mod- for the first time in centuries 
ern world appeals to the imagination quite like the man can see the entire figure. 


Sphinx at Giza, Egypt. This weird figure of the 
god of the dawn lies in the western desert where in They always represent the monarch of Upper and 
our time it watches the eastern horizon for the morn- Lower Egypt, lord of the two crowns, and son of 
ing sun, Horus, just as it has day after day, century Ra, the living Horus. The great Sphinx at Giza is, 
after century, for thousands of years. in fact, an efigy of King Chephren, fourth king of 
Many persons have confused the Egyptian Sphinx Dynasty IV (about 2900 B. C.), guarding the pre- 
with that of the Greeks, a female who propounded  cincts of the king’s tomb, the Second Pyramid at 
a riddle to all who came to her, the failure to answer Giza. 
which brought their death and, in the end when Even during the current period of depression, 
Oedipus supplied the solution, her death. The rid- thousands of travellers from all over the world visit 
dle was silly enough: “Who is it that goes on four the Giza monuments. Each summer I repeatedly 
legs, on two, and on three, and the more legs it see long lines of camels bearing men and women, 
goes on the weaker it be?” The answer, of course, old and young, stalking up the hill and around the 
was Man. First Pyramid to visit the Sphinx. Tourists fondly 
The sphinxes of Egypt, however, are male figures imagine they are “riding a camel,” but each camel 
having the body of a lion and the head of a king. is carefully led by an “Arab,” not that he cares so 
much for the safety of the travellers as that 
his mind is intent on the baksheesh to be 
paid at the end of the visit. Incidentally, ev 
ery camel driver at the pyramids and every 
dragoman will, if questioned, always ac- 
knowledge that he is the “son of the Sheikh.” 
At the Sphinx, it is customary for travel- 
lers to be photographed sitting on their 
camels with the Sphinx and the Pyramids 
as a background. The competition among 
these photographers was, formerly so fierc« 
that the police had to restrict their number, 


Photo: © Publishers’ Photo Service 








issue licenses, and arrange for each licensed 
photographer to take his turn, usually a day 


knows little of that. He sees only the great 
Pyramids and the Sphinx, listens to the loud 
voice of a dragoman giving more or less in 
accurate historical information—and, _per- 
haps, takes away with him a memory of an 


This is the way schoolboys for generations 
have seen the Sphinx pictured in their his- 
tory books. It has the body of a lion and 
the head of King Chephren whose father, 
Cheops, built the Great Pyramid in the rear. 





apiece. The hurrying traveller, however, 
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unforgettable glimpse of a civiliza- 
tion that was old before Greece 
flowered. 

Modern interest in the Sphinx 
dates from the time of Napoleon, 
who took with him to Egypt a corps 
of scholars. Caviglia in 1815 ex- 
cavated the temple between the paws, 
and since then work has been carried 
on intermittently until in 1925, when, 
for the first time since the Ptolemies, 
the whole of the Sphinx has been 
exposed to the gaze of man by the 
excavations of Mr. Baraize, working 
for the Egyptian government. It adds 
interest to know that the yellow 
drifting sands, whipped back and 
forth by the wind for centuries, had 
cut so deep into the neck of the figure 
that it was necessary to support the 
head with cement to prevent its fall- 
ing off. 

The first impression of the Sphinx 
is, 1 believe, always a little disap- 
pointing. One has been led to expect 
a towering figure, high on a rocky 
plateau, quite dwarfing the Pyra- 
mids, whereas the contrary is the 
case. The Sphinx is in the bottom of 
an old quarry, while on the rocky 
plateau stand the immensely greater 
Pyramids. It may be recalled that 
Heroditus, who visited the Pyramids 


Top—Within a few centuries after 
the rejected knoll of limestone in 
Cheops’ quarry had been carved into 
the Sphinx, that figure was shoulder 
deep in sand. This indignity dis- 
turbed the dreams of Prince T hoth- 
mes who, when he became king, 
restored the Sphinx and the offer- 
ings, not forgetting to record the 
fact on a tablet between the paws. 


Middle—Modern archaeological sur- 
gery. Engineers have reinforced the 
neck of the Sphinx with mortar. 


Bottom—For the first time in 2,000 
years men may now see the Sphinx 
completely exposed. Note the “wrin- 
kles” left by the centuries. This monu- 
ment measures 187 feet from paws to 
tail but is dwarfed by the pyramids. 
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in the Fifth Century B. C., says nothing about the 
Sphinx and apparently never saw it or was im- 
pressed by what he saw. And since his day, the 
long series of travellers who have visited the 
necropolis have, in general, been more interested in 
the Pyramids than the Sphinx. 

Why should King Chephren build a monument 
in so inconspicuous a place as an abandoned quarry? 
Modern excavations have yielded the answer. 

When Cheops’ workmen quarried the limestone 
for the First Pyramid at Giza, they left a great knoll 
of rock, probably because it contained several poor 
strata. Chephren built his pyramid back of that of 
his father, Cheops, on a higher plateau, and the 
causeway connecting his pyramid temple with his 
valley temple passed close to this obtruding knoll 
of rejected rock. It thus became a conspicuous object 
to the king and his court. 

One day either the king, himself, or his chief 
sculptor saw possibilities for transforming it into a 
great monument; and so it came to pass that the 
roadside “eyesore” was carved in image of Cheph- 
ren with the body of a lion. The poor nummulitic 
limestone was covered with a layer of white plaster 
(sulphate of lime) and painted in conventional 
naturalistic colors. The head wore the royal head- 
dress with uraeus and the short beard of the period. 
The whole must have been an imposing monument 
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to the celebrants in the funerary services, as they 
passed by it, to and fro from the temple in the valley 
to the one on the plateau. 

One may imagine the daily attendance of the 
servants of the king’s ka placing dummy food offer. 
ings and reciting the age-old formulas before the 
magic doors to the tombs used by the ka, and prob 
ably before the statues and the Sphinx-statue. 


Or THE great feast days, festivals of the dead, 
the hillside would be alive in the early morning with 
the whole population coming up by the light of 
torches to honor the dead and bring them offerings 
for the day. There doubtless would be a full attend 
ance of the ka-servants of Chephren, and special of 
ferings at the ka-doors and before every statue, with 
hundreds of visitors coming to the outer offering 
places to recite the offering formulas for the ka of 
the king. We do not know the exact time when the 
services were abandoned, but they were kept up for 
many centuries. 

Probably sand buried the Sphinx to its shoulders 
within a few hundred years and completely sub 
merged the valley temple. As the sand drifted in, 
the sides of the Sphinx were eroded along the surface 
in lines which rose from year to year. In Dynasty 
XVII, when Amenophis II was king of Egypt, an 
obscure prince named Thothmes, coming to th« 
Sphinx after an excursion in 








the desert, lay down to 
sleep in the shadow of th: 
shoulder and dreamed a 
dream in which the Sphinx 
appeared to him and, prom 
ising him the kingship, or- 
dered him to free the body 
of sand and restore the offer- 
ings. When the prince found 
himself unexpectedly king of 
Egypt, he proceeded to obey 
the great god who was the 
Horus of the Horizon, King 


Chephren’s tomb, the Sec- 
ond Pyramid, over which 
the Sphinx stands guard. 
This view is from the top 
of Cheops’ tomb, the First 
Pyramid, and shows (left) 
ruins of the temple and the 
causeway that led past the 
Sphinx to the valley temple. 
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Chephren. The body was excavated and the badly 
eroded sides covered with a casing of fine white lime- 
stone from the Tura quarry across the river. The 
old beard which had fallen off was restored with a 
long divine beard carved in a slab of limestone and 
held in place by masonry. Before the breast, Thoth- 
mes, now Thothmes IV, set up a great granite stela 
(tablet), later found by Caviglia, on which he re- 
counted his dream and his restoration. 

Centuries passed away and again the Sphinx was 
in a ruined condition, partly buried in sand, and a 
new race sat as kings in Egypt, the Ptolemies. One 
of these again cased the Sphinx with stone outside 
the casing of Thothmes IV, and erected a stela 
between the paws. The shrine was continued east- 
ward in the time of the Romans, when a flight of 
steps led down over the drift of sand to the level of 
the shrine between the paws. Thus in Roman times, 
the chapel of the Sphinx lay in a hollow in the sand. 
The sand finally covered in all these shrines of the 
Sphinx and kept them hidden until our day. 

Back of these stones one may perceive, if one’s 
insight is but touched with imagination, the very 
human desire of flesh-and-blood men to provide the 
means for a happy future life. 

* * * 


The author of the foregoing is a charter member of the 
Rotary Club of Cairo, Egypt, and was its second President. 
Born in 1867 at Indianapolis, Indiana, he took his Ph.D. 
degree at Harvard, where he became Professor of Egyp 
tology. Identified with many of the foremost archaeologi 
cal expeditions of our day, he has made many important dis- 
closures of the secrets of the past. 

His operations have included extensive discoveries in Pales- 
tine and Egypt, among them the excavation of the Giza 
Royal Necropolis, which yielded the royal secrets of the lV th 
Dynasty (3000 B.C.), and the revelation of the history of 
Nubia between the First and Second Cataracts from pre- 
dynastic times to the Christian Era. 

He is the author of 19 large volumes and more than 100 
special articles on the subject on which he is a leading 
authority. Of him, Arthur Merton, a fellow member of the 
Cairo Rotary Club, writes the following: 


George Reisner enjoys an unrivalled position not 
only as the outstanding figure in present-day Egyp- 
tology, but also as a man whose soundness of judg- 
ment and extensive general knowledge are widely 
conceded. When the creation of a Rotary Club was 
mooted in Cairo, it was but natural that the thoughts 
of the local founders should turn to the man who in 
their eyes embodied in his character and his life all 
the principles for which stood the movement they 
were joining. He became one of the charter mem- 
bers and, after the period of service of the founder 
of the Club, Clare Martin, Reisner was selected as 
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Dr. George A. Reisner, Egyptologist, writer, Rota 


President. He proved himself in every respect a wor- 
So highly do his 


fellow members think of him and so much reliance 


thy successor to a great Rotarian. 


do they place on his judgment that from the time h: 
left the Chair in 1931, he has regularly been reélected 
to the Board of Directors. His presence there has 
been a tower of strength to his colleagues, faced with 
all the little troubles and problems on the correct 
handling of which in the early days depends the 
future success of a Club. 

In an impromptu talk on archaeological work 
which George Reisner once gave to the Cairo Rotary 


Club, there appeared the following passage. Coming 


from him, it is autobiographical. 

“An archaeologist is by the very nature of his work a 
destroyer of ancient sites, of cities, and of cemeteries. In 
order to carry out his research and reconstruct history, 
he has to take to pieces what lies before him, in the in 
verse order to that in which it was built up. Once this 


has been done all field records have been destroyed. It is 


because the only record then remaining will be the notes 


that he has to 


possess highly trained powers ot excavation, of recording, 


and of deduction. 


and observations of the archaeologist 


] 


“Character must, however, always be the aominant 


He 


trained and have deep knowledge, but unless he pos 


sesses a sense of honor, of responsibility, he will not be 


feature of an excavator’s work. may be highly 


a success. He must always remember that he must b 


conscientious and honest in his record work.” 
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By William Shakespeare 


Illustrations by John Norment 


A. my life I have been the target for gibes, 


fair game for ponderous platitudinizers. Because 
my name happens to be William Shakespeare, every- 
one I meet seems impelled to dig up some sally in- 
tended to be either humorous or moralizing. And 
I say quite honestly that being the butt of jokes 
bothers me not one-tenth as much as the deplorable 
lack of originality of the jokesters. In the last 20 
years I have not heard a single comment on my name 
that deviated from the most hackneyed banalities. 

Not that I don’t sympathize with the people I 
meet, too. Just imagine that somebody brought me 
up to you at a party, and introduced me thus: “May 
I present my friend Mr. William Shakespeare?” 
How would you handle a situation like that? You 
have to say something. If you can see any way out 
of it that doesn’t sound silly, do let me know. 

My troubles began when | could first understand 
a question. My interrogator would beam down upon 





Shakespeare's the Name 


me with a patronizing look and say, “Well, my little 
man, you have an illustrious name. Are you related 
to the great William Shakespeare ?” 

During my grade-school years neither the other 
pupils nor my teachers would ever let me forget m) 
name for one moment. Could I be a little backward 
in some study and receive the gentle admonishment 
given to my classmates? Not a bit of it! I was al 
ways told, “Anyone with a name like yours should 
be ashamed of the work you turn in!” I never left 
a grade, from first to last, without rancor in my 
heart for my teachers’ persistent use of that phrase. 

Due to an easy-going disposition, I managed to 
muddle through my teens without committing mur 
der. After reaching my majority, however, my real 
troubles began, for aside from the daily bombard 
ment of banalities which is my lot, many incidents 
have caused me the deepest embarassment, and some 
have even played a hand in shaping my destiny. 

The first occurred while I was working as rail 
road telegraph operator at Freeville, New York. One 
Sunday afternoon in the Spring of 1917, I sat in the 
office when suddenly there came a violent pounding 
on the ticket window. I opened it and found one of 
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the village school teachers demanding a ticket im- 
mediately for New York City. I attempted to ex- 
plain that I couldn’t sell her a ticket, but that when 
the agent returned about five o’clock she could buy 
it. She burst into a rage, telling me that she had 
never been subjected to such discourtesy and that the 
president of the road would hear of this. Then she 
said, “Young man, what is your name?” I sensed 
the cataclysm coming, but answered nevertheless, 
“My name is William Shakespeare.” 

Hell hath no fury like what followed. Was I try- 
ing to make a fool of her? Did I think I was being 
funny? Did the railroad company know they were 
employing a whelp who poked fun at patrons? She 
would see about that. And she did. 
from duty within two weeks, and brought before a 
disciplinary board to explain my case, which I did 
to their satisfaction. But since the complaint had 
come from the president’s office, some action had to 
be taken, so I was transferred to another division. 
The laugh was still on me. 

One time I believe I would have been justified 


I was relieved 


“1 


in committing murder. My wife and I had arrived 
in Buffalo late at night, and had stopped at one of 
the leading hotels. It being a hurried trip, we car 
ried no baggage except my wife’s small overnight 
case. I told the clerk I wanted a double room. He 
handed me the register and, God forgive me, I signed 
our real names—Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Shakespeare. 
The clerk turned the register around, looked at it, 
at me, and at my wife. Then with a smug, dyspeptic 
smile that only hotel clerks can use, he handed the 
bellboy the key. I went to the cigar counter for 
cigarettes and, passing the desk again, I heard the 
clerk say to the telephone operator, “Boy, I’ve seen 
some beauts, but this one takes the cake, ‘Mr. and 
Mrs. William Shakespeare!’ 


he’s kidding us.” 


I wonder if he thinks 


In 1931, while a patient in Mount Alto Veterans 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., two incidents hap- 
pened, one of which I shall probably never live down. 
I was among the service hospital patients invited to 


White 


President and 


the President’s annual lawn social at the 


House. The occasion was festive. 
Mrs. Hoover and a host of other dignitaries were 
there. The Marine Band was going strong, girls were 
dispensing sandwiches and ice cream. I enjoyed my 
self until the time came to meet the President. 

The line formed, with the wheelchair patients first 
and those able to walk bringing up the rear. Finally 
my turn came to shake hands with Mr. Hoover. 
Each one in line gave his name to an Army major 
standing next to the President, who in turn presented 
that person to Mr. Hoover. Never dreaming that 
anything might happen on an occasion of this kind 
I gave my name to the officer, and noted that his 
smile, which up to now had been one of reassurance, 


turned to quizzical consternation. 


H.. nodded to a secret-service operative in plain 


clothes, and this man moved closer in. I was duly 
presented to the President, and then Mr. Hoover’s 
smile also changed, from one of greeting to one of 
compassion. As-I passed I heard him remark to his 
Naval aide, “Some of these cases are very sad indeed.” 

The other incident happened at the hospital itself, 
when General Hines was inspecting it. I was visiting 
a friend in the psychopathic ward when the General 
stepped inside the door. As he did so, a burly indi 
vidual, with an uncertain look in his eye, grasped 
him by the shoulder and asked, “Who’re you?” The 
General answered, “Why I am General Hines.” 








~. 


Whereupon the burly one chuckled and said, “Oh, 
hell, youll get over that in a couple of weeks.” 

The nurse now entered the scene and extricated 
the General. I followed them into the hall, and the 
General, secing that I had observed the incident, 
struck up a conversation with me about it. Even- 
tually he asked my name. I was on the verge of tell- 
ing him, when my mind flashed back over the White 
House incident. All I could do was say, “Oh, what 
the hell,” and walk away. 

The one redeeming feature of this happening was 
that the nurse had heard the last part of our con- 
versation and, after having a hearty laugh (to my 
chagrin and the General's utter amazement), ex- 
plained the situation to him. I met him later on and 
he came up to me, patted me on the back and said, 
“Son, I don’t blame you.” 

Another time I was unfortunate enough to be ap- 
prehended in Washington for driving a car without 
a driver's permit. The officer took me to the station 
house and charged me with everything in the book. 
Unfortunately I had absolutely nothing on me to 
show who I was. When they asked my name and 
address I realized that further complications might 
arise if I tried an alias. So I gave my right name. 
The officer turned on me and said, “Oh, a wise guy, 
eh? You're not in enough trouble without trying 


to get funny. You can just cool your heels in here 


~ 
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until you get ready to come clean.” And cool my 
heels I did until next morning when I could reach 


friends who came to my rescue. 


One day I put in a long-distance telephone call to 


ask about some securities. After talking about six 


minutes overtime to learn the details, I placed an or- 


der, giving the broker my name and address. He 


asked me to repeat it, which I did, with an abject 
prayer on my lips. The explosion came as I feared 
it would. “Listen, mister, I have no time for prac 
tical jokes, I'm too busy.” The receiver slammed, 
leaving me with a toll call for $5.50 and absolutely 
nothing to show for it. 

At the behest of friends I once submitted a short 
article to a fraternal magazine, enclosing the usual 
stamped return envelope. Some days later I re- 
ceived the article back, with a letter of rejection from 
the editor. However, he urged me to try again, and 
closed with: “I advise you to refrain from using the 
nom de plume of William Shakespeare. This sub- 
terfuge will not aid you in getting your articles pub- 
lished.” 

I had occasion to be in Albany when the genia' 
Al Smith was governor. A friend was showing me 
through the capitol building when Governor Smith 
came up on the elevator. My escort inquired if | 
would like to meet him. I said I would, and was 
presented to His Excellency. Upon hearing my 
name he burst into one of his hearty 
laughs, exclaiming, “Well, the joke’s on 
me boys. Have a cigar; I thought that 
guy was dead.” 

And so goes my life—one tense situation 
after another, some amusing, some down- 
right humiliating. I hope my own hor- 
rible example will serve as a warning to 
parents who contemplate naming their 
children after immortals. If your name is 
Edison, don’t name the baby Thomas A.; 
if it’s Nightingale, steer clear of Florence; 
and if it’s Washington, call the baby any- 
thing but George. Even first names can 
be dangerous. If your name is Smith, for 
example, you may never know what tor- 
ment you're heaping on your little boy if 
you call him Woodrow Wilson Smith. 





In my own case, I try to smile as I bear 
my cross each day, but in my soul I 
wish with all my heart that my parents 
had called me Oswald. 
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The Gentle Art of Loafing 


By Dana H. Jones 


HEN a fine morning happens along and I 
am pulled out of bed by a rattling alarm, then is the 
time I can speak most fluently on the advantages 
of loafing. And convincingly, too. But when I run 
across fellows who are trying to make a profession 
of loafing as the climax to a life of hustling business, 
and I see how miserable they are, it is then that I am 
aware of the art that must be practised to make loaf- 
ing a pleasure. 

Some men hold to the notion that they will die in 
the harness. They are never going to retire. And 
that, to me, is very sad. If they are compelled to work 
for a living, that is a misfortune. But if they work to 
the last day because in that state they are most con- 
tent, then they have never learned this gentle art. 

I know a man who sold out whatever business he 
had in Michigan and now grumbles out his days on 
his California front porch. He complains of his 
stomach. Last month it was his back. He personifies 
misery. All because he never anticipated this present 
retirement and consequently never learned how to 
enjoy any substantial substitute for business. It’s too 
late now. Some day he'll belch himself to death. 

Now it seems to me so very simple to make loafing 
a pleasure that I cannot refrain from giving my solu- 
tion. Find something that is just as satisfying and 


absorbing as business while you are still on the job 
earning your pile. But this second interest must be 
a nonessential, the sort of pastime you can work at 
24 hours a day with pleasure, or that you can chuck 
for six months when some passing fancy bobs up. 

If you've pitched dirt with a shovel all your life, 
then I'd say pitching horseshoes might be a leisurely 
substitute in your toothless days. The real point, how- 
ever, is that you must learn how to get more satisfac- 
tion out of your leisure time now than you do out of 
business, if you expect to make loafing a howling 
success When you permanently quit the office. 

That last is the hardest job of all. To find some 
interest that you could completely enjoy without 
being forced to. The real trouble is we pay too much 
attention to the conventional notion that hard work is 
itself a fine thing; that endless days in an office grind 
ing out sales, or insurance policies, or balance-sheets 
leads to particular glory in heaven. That’s good, 
sound bunk! Give me a little leisure to enjoy some 
of the things that beckon and you can have your of- 
fice efficiency! 

At that, it is late now, so I must dash in and catch 
a little sleep so that I will be ready for tomorrow 
morning’s alarm, and thereby arrive on time for 


another day of monotonous grinding at my office. 
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(2) High ethical standards in business and professions, 
the recognition of the worthiness of all useful occupa 
tions, and the dignifying by each Rotarian of his occupa 
tion aS an opportunity to serve society. 


(3) The application of the ideal of service by every 
Rotarian to his personal, business, and community life 


(4) The advancement of international understanding, 
goodwill, and peace through a world fellowship of busi 
ness and professional men united in the ideal of service 


Fditorial Comment 


What Value Conventions 





ARDLY had the last goodbye been said at 
Atiantic City before workmen entered the great 
Auditorium to remove all trace of Rotary Inter- 
national’s 27th Convention. Where but a few hours 
before the rafters quivered with thunderous strains 
of Auld Lang Syne, all was quiet except for the 
clatter of hammers wrecking temporary booths, and 
the occasional ripping sound of bunting being 
yanked to the floor. 

Sic transit gloria, says the cynic. But as usual, 
he overlooks much. The paraphernalia of a Rotary 
Convention springs up like a mushroom each year, 
then quickly disappears. The true glory of these 
annual get-togethers of Rotarians from the ends of 
the earth is of more durable stuf: it is activated im- 
pulses to turn idealism into deeds. 

“At our Convention in Mexico City last year,” 
writes an outgoing Rotary Club President, “I lis- 
tened to a speech by Andrew McKenzie, of San 
Antonio, Texas, on youth welfare. ‘Boys start to 
become delinquent at the age of nine years and seven 
months,’ he said. The idea struck me, and the longer 
[ thought about it the more convinced I was that 
with boys of this age our work should start.” 

The result is the Buddy Club for knee-pants young- 
sters, at Monroe, Louisiana. It is doing much to give 
wholesome outlets to boyish energy in that com- 
munity, and holds promise of doing the same for 
other communities in which boy-minded men give 
it a chance. 

At the Seattle Convention in 1932, two South 


Americans met in the genial atmosphere of the House 


of Friendship. One was from Bolivia, the other 


from Uruguay. There was nothing to mark their 
shaking hands as notably different from hundreds 
of other introductions. But many months later that 
acquaintanceship, initiated under the agis of Ro- 
tary, ripened into friendship, and was an instru- 
mental factor in making possible a humanitarian 
service to prisoners of war when Bolivia and Para- 
guay were struggling in the Chaco. 

Two years ago the Convention was held in Detroit. 
It deeply impressed Milan Stojadinovic, of Beograd, 
Yugoslavia. During a high point of the Convention 
he was moved to say: 

“The personal contact, the natural personal rela- 
tions between men who get to know and like each 
other through this personal contact plays a large 
role in our work and results ... To me it seems 
to be one of the greatest things in Rotary. . 

“With regard to our Sixth (now Fourth) Object, 
the Rotary Clubs in Yugoslavia try to advance inter- 
national understanding, goodwill, and peace. That 
task is not so Casy today in Europe, which is used 
to wars and is full of small States with conflicting 
interests.” 

Milan Stojadinovic returned to Yugoslavia with 
the inspiration of the Detroit Convention vividly im- 
pressed on his mind. There is no reason to suppose 
that if the task of advancing international under- 
standing, goodwill, and peace did not discourage 
him then, while he was a Director of Rotary Inter- 
national, it should not now when he is Prime Minister 
of his nation. 

When, where, and how the Atlantic City Conven- 
tion shall bear fruit is impossible to predict. But 
that there shall be fruit, and that it shall enrich lives 
of men, of communities, and of nations, few who 


attended the sessions can doubt. 
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Laugh, Man, Laugh’! 


Tere are times (at least twice or thrice a year) 
when the everyday world seems to focus just a bit 
blurrily, out of proportion. A few months of mo- 
notonous, steady plugging at the same old job can 
upset a sound sense of values as completely as a long- 
suffering donkey can upset an applecart; and the 
proverbial molehill begins to resemble the upper 
reaches of the Himalayas. 

But when the office desk assumes the dimensions 
of a geographical unit, the personal foibles of the 
ofhice boy appear as Jovian moods, and whether J. X. 
Smythe will take the contract seems to involve your 
prospects for personal salvation, just remember that 
you're not past all hope. The resilient human mind 
has a cure for just such states; a specific which will 
restore health, appetite, and vision. That medicine 
is laughter, big hearty guffaws—at oneself. 

Says Aldous Huxley, he in the vanguard of the 
greatest modern novelists: “A little ruthless laughter 
clears the air as nothing else can do. . . it is good 
. . every now and then .. . for solemnity’s nose 
to be tweaked; for human pomposity to be made to 
look ridiculous.” 

Or if one’s too far gone to be capable of a merry 
bellow of self-ridicule, just recall that, as far back as 
the Middle Ages, a wise philosopher figured out that 
man’s comparative importance to the cosmos is as a 
single speck of sand to all the sea sand in the world. 
Then face that Smythe contract again! 


An Editorial Suggestion 


Mor many months ago a certain man wrote for 
this journal a certain article. It was a part of the 
debate-of-the-month. It set forth clearly the position 
of those who advocate one of the two proposed solu- 
tions for a problem that exists in all countries. Many 
letters attest that the exchange-of-opinion was pro- 
vocative of thought. Only one reader disapproved. 
His “kick,” he admitted, was not directed at the de- 
bate, the article, or its arguments. The author, he 
conceded, was a recognized leader of the cause he 
espoused. But what he didn’t like, and what he 
deplored was the appearance of an article by that 
man in THE Rorarian. 

“It’s a very good illustration,” writes another Ro- 
tarian, “of how difficult it is to please so varied a 
group of men as are in Rotary. Rotary is predicated 


on tolerance, but here in a little corner of a big 


country is a Rotarian who, because of political and 
personal prejudice, doesn’t like a certain fellow and 
would close the columns of our magazine to him. 
But what of other readers who do like him?) What 
of those who, like myself, do not admire the au- 
thor, but think he and his cause have a right to be 
heard? ... If I were editing THe Rorarian, I'd 
write a strong editorial that would bring home to a 
great many people the importance of not letting their 


personal grudges run away with them!” 


The 1936 Graduate 


i. A VAST array of statistical evidence is to be 
trusted, the 1936 graduate, though his college career 
has extended through the gloomiest of depression 
years, seems to face brighter prospects for a job than 
his predecessors of the four years past. 

Perhaps the 1936 graduate is better fitted for em- 
ployment. Certainly, he is more serious than other 
campus generations. From the sidelines he has 
watched developments and pondered some funda- 
mental “whys.” Those who are closest to him find 
in him less reluctance to start at the bottom of the 
ladder than in those who have gone out from 
academic doors before. They report, too, that, while 
impatient with buncombe, he 1s profoundly receptive 
to intelligent and sincere counselling from adults. 


Ink Around the World 


i THE Nineteenth Century, Thomas Carlyle 
wrote “The Press is the Fourth Estate of the realm.” 
Today the printed word still ranks as the most ef- 
fective means for forming opinion, as well as of dis- 
seminating news. Many Rotary Clubs, realizing that 
power, have utilized it in Club publications. 

An example of the beneficial and valuable contri- 
butions which such publications can make, is the 
Rotary News, a weekly paper put out by the Rotary 
Club of Athens, Georgia. It was started in 1925 
merely to report activities of the local Club. Time 
brought an extension of its policy. Now, inter- 
changes with scores of Rotary Club publications all 
the way from London, England, to Tokyo, Japan, 
are made regularly. 

It is not difficult to see that this little gazette, like 
many another, serves at least a triple purpose. It is 
promoting unity among Rotary Clubs throughout 
the world; is an integrating factor within the limits 
of its own Club’s membership; and is an effective ad- 


vertising “ambassador” for its own city. 
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Photo: (above) Heittamooy, Helsinki-Helsingfors 


President Johnson's Trip 


A HIGHLIGHT OF Ed. R. Johnson's year as International 
President was his recent tour through 15 countries of central and 
northern Europe. New friendships were made, old ones renewed 

all of great importance to Rotary’s standing over the world. 


\' 

Ra a lyittns y. Above, left to right: European Secretary Pottei and se John- 
yf GERMA; NY + sons Ruth (daughter), Lucius (son), Mrs., and t resident 

x Ed. R. Below: (1) President Albert Lebrun of France, an 
SBE LGIUM ,* on “a honorary Rotarian (center) entertained at the Elysée Palace. 
(2) Brussels Rotarians gave a banquet. (3) The Lord Mayor 
of Antwerp, Belgium, received President Ed. and party. (4) 
Officials extended a welcome at Prague, Czechoslovakia. 
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(5) A wreath for the Tomb 

of the Unknown Soldier, 

Warsaw, Poland. (6) Presi- 

dent Ed. in action—as caught 

by the candid camera. (7) A 

reception by President Svin- 

hufvud of Finland, an hon- 

orary Rotarian. (8) In Stock- 

holm, an intercity banquet. 

(9) The Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, Kaunas, Lith- 
uania. (10) Rotarian Konstantin Pats, President of Es- 
tonia (center), conferred high Government honors. (11) 
A dinner at Oslo, Norway. (12) With Mrs. Ruth Bryan 
Owen, U.S. Minister to Denmark (center ),1n Copenhagen. 
> (1 and 6) —— Manuel, Paris; (2) Art-Photos, Brusse 


Antwerp; (5 zet Rézewicz, Warsav (7) Heittamooy 
Sme¢echauskas, Kaunas; (12) Dansk I’resso Foto, Cope 
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High Tide at Atlantic City 


By Leland D. Case 


2¢ 


ATLANTIc City, N. J., JUNE 26. 


A TAP on a huge brass gong and a 


wave of his hand, and President Ed. R. 
Johnson, of Roanoke, Va., has dismissed 
the ten thousand tolk here for Rotary 
International’s 27th annual Convention. 
His successor is Will R. Manier, Jr., 
from Nashville, Tenn. His promise, “to 
take Rotary and my job as President ot 
Rotary International seriously, but not 
myself,” is already speeding by word of 
mouth to 50 or more nations. 

Many able speakers have spoken elo- 
quent words in an effort to articulate the 
purpose ot this annual five-day reunion 
of the Rotary tamily, but as is so often 
true, a child—a little girl—leads them 
all. She is Will Manier’s own curly, 
flaxen-haired Katherine. 

Motoring to the Coast from Tennessee 
is a bit wearisome, even for adults. 
Katherine is five. Assurances that she 
was to have a whole week with Grand- 
mother in Connecticut had kept her 
spirits buoyant for many miles. But fall- 
ing dusk sobers even little girls, and 
there was the as yet unexplained fact 
that brothers Bobbie, 7, and Jimmie, 10, 
were going with Daddy and Mother to 
Atlantic City. Her thoughts took form 
in querulous sing-song: 

“Jimmie and Bobbie are going to the 
Convention, and I'm going to live with 
Nanna—and won't get to play in the 
sandpile without any sides.” 

Need it be recorded that by unani- 


mous front-seat consent an unscheduled 


shift was quickly made in the Manier 
itinerary? That Katherine has romped 
to her heart’s fullest on the beach at At- 
lantic City? Or that many others 
who have thronged this city these past 
five days have here discovered new vis- 
tas unconstricted by the provincialism of 


national backlots? 


Space Shrinking 

“The same waves that lap these shores 
touch those of four other continents,” 
Hugo Prager, Swiss hotelier, reminded 
his hearers at the opening session. Seated 
beside him on the platform were fellow 
business men from Asia, Africa, and 
Latin-America to lend force and point to 
his remark, and in the audience were 
many more, elbow to elbow. The actual 
physical presence of these people brought 
together by plane and train, ship and 
motor car, caught the imagination not 
only of North American Convention 
goers, but townspeople. 

One local newspaper commentator de- 


Every session brought out a large 
audience—appreciative, responsive. 
The photographer misses the names 
of the first two men (right). Next 
is Bert Linfield, English Rotarian; 
then District Governor Thomas B. 
Talbot, Danville, Ky.; Sergeant-at- 
arms Allen Street, from Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; Past President Robert 
L. Hill, who lives in Columbia, Mo. 


voted an entire column to Colonel Cecil 
Rae, of Ipoh, Federated Malay States. 
That he is formerly of the British Secret 
Service, a friend of Bruce Lockhart of 
British Agent fame, and an incoming 
Director of Rotary International didn’t 
impress that writer so much as the fact 
that while he “traveled more than 14,000 
miles to reach the United States, radio 


” 


spans the distance in ‘nothing flat.’ 


Unconventional 


The dramatics of distant peoples sud- 
denly becoming neighbors because of 
science never grow stale. But the note 
that flowed like an undertow throughout 
speeches and discussions in Atlantic City 
this week, has been a conscious realiza- 
tion that if civilization is not to destroy 
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itself, man’s spirit must keep pace with 
his mind. This is the facet which gave 
to this Convention significance—and dis- 
tinction. 

Now, Atlantic City is accustomed to 
conventions. Any Atlantic Cityite will, if 
pressed, admit as much. The 15-mil- 
lion-dollar Convention Hall (so vast that 
Babe Ruth couldn't bat a baseball from 
the stage to back gallery) draws trequent 
assemblages—educators and churchmen, 
doctors and lawyers, industrialists and 
union labor leaders, and others. Too, 
|Adlantic City has the Boardwalk—a 20- 
ito 60-foot plank walk on stilts that reels 
along for eight miles, flanked on one side 
by sand and sea, on the other, by a veri- 
table Grand Canyon cliff of modern 
hotels. But in all its years of dependable 
ind cheerful service, never has the Board 
walk been trod by so cosmopolitan a 
crowd as this week. 

“This Convention is different,” a local 
newspaper editorialized on Monday, and 
before Friday rolled around townsfolk of 
Atlantic City who might forgivably have 


iuestioned the opinion, knew it well. 


ee 





Over the flags of all nations runs 
the gaze of Ed. R. Johnson (page 
34), outgoing president of Rotary In- 
ternational. . . . Song-leader Walter 
R. Jenkins signals for an attack. 


Tea-lTine I opic 


Take the mere matter of tea, for in- 
stance. Tea may be tea to you, but to 
any son or daughter of soil over which 
ripples the Union Jack, tea just isn’t tea 
unless brewed right. That means rins- 
ing the teapot with boiling water “to 
hot” it, placing the tea in it, then pour- 
ing boiling water on it and allowing it 
to stand exactly three minutes betore 
serving. And hot milk—never cream! 
1S essential. 

It was in a hotel lounge at exactly 4:30 
p.m. that an Australian, a New Zea 
lander, a South African, and two Brit 
ishers sipped, and agreed the beverage 
was—well, “jolly good.” 

“Oh,” the young lady in the white 
apron said, “it’s okeh?) We made it the 
way you like it? That's good, because 
the Convention people taught us your 


wav. It’s very different {rom ours.” 


Shicld—SNcreen 


But language, not tea, is usually the 
first strange outpost people pass on along 


Iship. 


the road to acquaintance and trien 
The slightest variances in usage and 
accent provide the theme for endless 
conversation. An American and an Eng 
lish Rotarian are, no doubt, still chuck 
ling over the discovery that when the 
former talked of a windshield and the 
' 


latter a windscreen, they were speaking 


of the same thing. 


Hencquisitor 


One member of the British Isles delega 
tion (which numbered over 200), whose 


name is Berkeley, but who pronounces it 


Barkely, hails from the ancient Roman 


city labelled on maps as Cirencester. He 


) 
Ji 


might have grown wealthy here this 
week on wagers that none but an Eng 
lishman could pronounce it aright. But 
he didn’t. Instead, he passed along a 


limerick which not only aided limping 
tongues but, incidentally, suggests a neat 
Vocational Service problem. This is the 


way it reads: 


There was a young lady at Ci'c’eter, 
Who went to call on a solicitor, 
When he asked for a fee 
She said fiddle-de-dee, 


I only came as a visitor! 


But differences in tea customs and lan 
guage soon dropped out of conversations 
at Atlantic City. Even “grouses” about 
the heat on Monday and the drizzle on 
Tuesday went unnoticed, for by that 
time the bulge of emphasis had moved to 


ar more significant: s:muilart- 


something 
“es, among peopl Ss. 

Most organizations live by the bird-of 
a-feather principle. But not Rotary. By 
admitting to Club membership only one 
man trom a vocation, it automatically ac 
quires the highest possible diversity not 
only ol occupation, but ol creed, ol poli 
tics, and of race. Yet deeper than these 
are the unities of lite, the common ce 


nominators of humanity, those touches 


that make men ot voodwill kin. Su 
lactors as the S¢ vood tellowshy ind t 

] ] 
will to promote wellare ol others cld 


into one the world-wide Rotary move 
ment. 


There is much behind the facetior 


suggestion of Everett Frazar, Tokyo 
businessman, that it would be well to 
add to Rotary’s mechanical, cogged 
wheel symbol an oil can from which 


would drop politen SS, patience, persis 
tence, and tolerance. Some would 


adde d humor. 


Ideals? 


Certainly Dr. William Trufant Foste: 


distinguished Boston economist | 


author, would have. Assigned to dis 
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“The Practical Value of an Ideal” in a 
plenary session, he mingled wit and wis 
dom in such a way as to make his audi 
ence applaud and applaud until he “took 
a bow.” 

“A highly practical man,” he said in 
part, “made a fortune out of the War 
between the States. This man regarded 
‘verything that would bring money as 
practical, and everything else as mere 
moonshine. ‘I saw very quickly, he 
says, ‘that the War was going to be a 
moneymaker tor me. He tells of con- 
trolling the stock market by bribing Gov 
ernment officers; but, he says, “We didn't 
dare make offers of this kind to Old Abe. 
Lincoln was impractical as tar as money 
went. All he thought ol Was saving the 
Union! 

“The businessman,’ Dr. Foster con 
tinued, “as frequently as the soldier, 
needs to burnish his ideals. Adapting a 
verse from the late Rudyard Kipling, we 


might say: 


“If business were what business seems, 
And not the business of our dreams, 
But only putty, brass and paint, 

How quick we'd drop her—but she ain't. 


“In a profound sense, there is nothing 
practical except an impractical ideal. 
When somebody scofts at your ideal of 
‘service above selt,’ don’t argue—search 
him!” 

If anyone is hazy about what that 
ideal really means ‘or his ears are 
plugged by the cotton of prejudice, let 
him sometime help a blind man across 
the street, suggested Thomas A. Warren, 
English educator. 

“You hear his tap-tap behind you. 
‘Will you help me across?’ he asks. You 
take his arm and are soon at the other 
side. “Thank you, and good day!’ And 





he leaves you standing there wondering 
why you can ever be discouraged when 
you can see everything and he can see 


nothing.” 
About Boys 


Rotarian Warren’s theme was ad- 
vanced by Dr. Amos O, Squire, retiring 
Director of Rotary International, well 
known as an author and examining phy- 
sician at Sing Sing Prison. He talked of 
“The Man of Tomorrow”’—boys, of 
course. 

“When one realizes that in the United 
States the average age of all the prisoners 
in our various prisons is 23 years, and 
that last year it was presumed that 40 
per cent of all the crime was committed 
by boys in their 15th year, and the next 
highest percentage was 18, it makes one 
realize that of the crime that will be 
committed 10 years from now, 50 per 
cent will be by boys who are today 13 
years of age.” 

Unless 

The straightening of crooked limbs 
and spines for children, helping ‘teen-age 
youngsters find hobbies, sponsoring Boy 
Scout camps, locating jobs for dislocated 
youths, aiding in the education and train- 
ing of underprivileged young people, 
bringing relief to disaster victims, devel- 
oping harmonious relations between 
townsfolk and farmers, beautifying 
the streets and lanes of town and country 

such activities obviously exemplify the 
service ideal in action. 

The Test 

But what of “service above self” in 
the actualities of highly competitive 
business? 


To this considerably knotty problem the 
Convention gave thoughtful attention. 
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Greetings! Lady and Sir Charles A 
Mander of Wolverhampton, Eng 
land, and incoming District Gove) 
nor and Mrs. James Inglis Rob 
ertson, of North Sydney, Australia 


Below: First person to register was 
74-year-old Andrew Evers, of Mel- 
rose, Mass. He artses daily at 5 A.M. 
to play 18 holes of golf. And he 
regularly keeps his score in the ’§0s. 








Walter D. Head, of Montclair, N. J., 


former Vice President of Rotary Inter 


national, presided over a general session 
that essayed to explore it. 

Will R. Manier, Jr., succinctly re 
viewed Rotary’s efforts in Vocational 
Service, emphasizing the point that until 
it becomes concrete and understandable, 
as real to a man as his own son or daugh 
ter, weeds will grow on this lane of 
Rotary’s four-lane highway. 

Sir Charles A. Mander, Bart., who is 
a widely-known English industrialist and 
a recent contributor to THe Rorartan, 
told of co6perative efforts of a number 
of European businessmen to reduce un 
fair practices. 

Charles Pillsbury, executive vice presi 
dent and treasurer of the Munsingwear 
Corporation, Minneapolis, Minn., pre 
sented his views on competitor relations, 
and Luther H. Hodges, industrialist, of 
Spray, N. C., discussed employer 
employee relations. 

After this session, groups of delegates 
dispersed to assigned rooms in hotels uy 
and down the Boardwalk, there to ex 
change views on their own vocational 
problems. 

Doctors met with their fellow doc 
tors from other parts of the world. An 
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English Rotarian presided over a group 
of manufacturers with a Mexican as vice 
chairman. An American business-service 
expert and a South African auctioneer 
led another group. In all, there were 25 
such vocational assemblies ranging from 
“advertising” to “utilities.” Each of 
them like those held to consider other 
phases of Rotary, was carefully organ- 
ized, well attended—and lively. Of not 
a one could the old criticism of commit 
tees be said: they keep minutes but 
vaste hours. 

“The general meetings are excellent,” 


one Mid-Western 


“but what I get most benefit from are 


American declared, 


these informal discussions where I can 
swap ideas with the fellow who is in my 
line—insurance— not only in this coun 
try, but abroad.” 

The chairman of his group happened 
to be ‘Tsunekichi Asabuki, retiring Dis- 
trict Governor, head of what is generally 
reputed to be Japan’s largest life insur- 


ance company . 


Pink Surprise 


Petite and charming Mrs. Asabuki 
and daughter were among the most pop- 
ular of attendants at the Convention. In 
silk embroidered and painted kimonos 
they “looked as dainty as though they 


had stepped out of a Japanese fan,” so 




















In the House of Friendship: 
Charles W. Riggs, Mt. Carmel, 
Iil., treats 10-month old Ruth An- 
) ° - anes 
gela Riggs to her first Interna- 
tional Convention. (Right) A. ]. 
Braga, Singapore solicitor and 
amateur magician, shows his 
wife and B. N. Holtham, of Sher- 
brooke, Canada, an Oriental trick. 


The re was One HOT day on {tlan 
tic City’s Boardwalk, ace ording to 
P. A. Kruuse, Denmark, 


retiring International Dhirector. 


Odense, 


the admiring wife of one Rotarian was 
overheard to remark. She was later 
“surprised pink” to discover that Mrs. 
Asabuki has held the ladies’ tennis cham 
pionship ot Japan, has furnished com 
petition tor Helen Wills Moody, and is 
also a golf enthusiast. 

Another personality from Nippon who 
helped stamp the Convention unmistak 
ably international is Baron Shosuke Sato. 
Appraise his” vitality and intellectual 
alertness trom the fact that he is 81 years 
of age and is the new Governor ot Ro 
tary District 70. Son of a Samurai fam- 
ily of the Iwate clan, he was educated 
in Japan and at Johns Hopkins Univer 
sity from which he was graduated in 
1899. For many years he taught agri 
culture in the Sapporo Agricultural Col 
lege, but now its honorary protessor at 
the Imperial University of Hokkaido, 
from which institution he resigned as 


president in 1930. 


Roundtable 


Baron Sato participated Wednesday 
morning in an event which, to judge 
from notes taken by attentive listeners, 
will furnish INS} Iration and Information 
for scores of International Service talks 
in months to come. It was scheduled as 
the “International Roundtable.” Maurice 
Duperrey, French industrialist’ and a 
former Vice President of Rotary, was 
scheduled to lead It, but owing to the 
critical business conditions in his coun 
trv, he had been called back to Paris 


after two days in the United States. Past 

















President I. B. Sutton, wholesale and re 
tail hardware dealer from Tampico, Mex 
ico, filled his place. 

Briefly, 12 men from as many coun 
tries told of Rotary in their homelands. 
A list of the participants is eloquent of 
the significance and lmMpressiveness ol 
the occasion: William de Cock Buning 
of The Hague, The Netherlands, colo 


nial economist: Baron Sato ot Japan 


Fernando Carbayal of Lima, Peru, civil 
Wang ol 
Shanghai, China, former Foreign Min 


Acting Prime Minister, now 


engineer; Dr. Chengting ih 
ister and 
President of China University; Dr. Franz 
Schneiderhan, of Salzburg, Austria, Pres 
ident of the “Mozarteum” International 
Foundation; Dr. Guido Carlo, Visconti 
di Modrone, of Milan, Italy, Senator 
hestra conductor, Vice President 
National Institute of 
Colonel Cecil Rae ot Ipoh, 
Malay States, Council Member; Dr. 


Karel Neuwtrt of Brno. Czechoslo akia. 


and OTe 
of the Culture; 


Federated 


Protessor ot Surgery; Dr. Georges 
R. Letort of  Saint-Brieuc, France, 
colle ( proltessor;: fe R. Olsen, ol 


fu | 
Norway, merchant: G. M 


Verrall Reed of London, Eng! 
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ufacturer and now President of Rotary 
International: \ssociation for Britain 
and Ireland; Dr. Crawtord C. McCul 
lough of Ft. William, Canada, Past Pres 
ident of Rotary International. 

The sentiment of all was epitomized 
by Dr. Wang (pronounced Wong) when 
he declared that “In all parts of the 
world there is much goodwill—but it 
is not yet crystallized. What 1s lacking 
is a rallying ground which,” he added, 


“Rotary can supply.” To which should 
bx subjoined Colonel Rae’s statement 
that 15 nationalities are represented in 
his Rotary Club at Ipoh, “and it gives 
us an opportunity to know what they 
think and why they think it.” And 
also this from President Ed. R. Johnson: 
“T am told that in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean region the Rotary Club ts the onl 
place where Moslem, Jew, and Christian 


will break bread together.” 
Patience, Wisdom 


Founder Paul P. Harris, in a message 


] ] 


read by Silvester Schiele, first President 
| 


- | 
| cago, had 


ot Rotary Club No. 1, Ch 
stressed this function of Rotary, but 


warned against oO\ erzealous optimism. 


| 


Men seeking great ends must reconcile 
themselves to the inevitability of grad 
ualness. “The best and the most that 


we can expect of the future is that we 
shall gradually grow more tolerant, and 
kindly, and wiser as well.” 

The point was clinched by Paul C. 
Martin, ot Springheld, Ohio, who re- 
called that “In a small Irish village 
many years ago the council passed a 
resolution to this effect: “Resolved that 
in this village we build a new jail: re 
solved that we build the new jail out 
ot the materials of the old one; and be 
it further resolved that we use the old 
one until the new one 1s finished.’ That,” 
he concluded, “is a picture of what we 
attempt in an effort to reach interna 
tional understanding, using the old 
materials of human nature, of racial 


| 


national tendencies in the 


diflerence, o 
building of our new world, and we must 
live in the old one until the new one 


is finished. 


Like Charity 
| 


As this rebuilding of the social struc- 
ture of the world slowly proceeds it must 
always be remembered, Director-clect Fe- 
lipe Silva, of Cienfuegos, Cuba, and Past 
President Clinton P. Anderson, of Al 
buquerque, N. M., effectively pointed 
out, that it starts very much like charity 

at home, with the individual. 

The latter speaker testified that he had 
received his first effective tnoculation of 
the Rotary idea in the Rotary Conven 
tion held in Atlantic City in 1920—a 
point of which Atlantic City Rotarians 
took note. It is a matter of some pride 
with them that, not counting the or 
ganization meeting of 1910, Atlantic 
City is the only city to have twice en 
tertained Rotary International. Perhaps 
that accounts tor their zeal and enterprise 
in making the 27th Rotary reunion a 
SUCCESS. 

Every man of the 110 Atlantic City 
Rotarians has for the five days just past 
put in unconscionably long hours of 
service, 

Under the able direction of Local Con- 
vention Chairman Ed. Dreher, with 
the counsel of Convention Chairman Al. 
McKeown, of Detroit, District Governor 
Henry N. Schramm, Convention Man- 
ager Howard H. Feighner, and Club 
President William J. Wilson, they have 
deployed over the whole complex. field 
ot Convention organization. 

Philadelphia Rotarians, eager to help 


where they could, generously aided in 


As Will Manier arrives in Atlantic 
City, a Texan crowns him with a 10- 
gallon sombrero. .. . (Next page) 
Ray Knoeppel, of New York, and 
Edwin Robinson, of Sheffield, Eng- 
land, as the photographer asked them 
to look serious. ... Past President I. 
B. Sutton, of Tampico, Mexico, with 
Mrs. Tsunekicht  Asabuki and 
daughter, of Tokyo, and Past Direc- 
tor Charles L. Wheeler, shipping 
man of San Francisco, Calif. 
Charming Mrs. Asabuki is a forme) 
ladies’ tennis champion of Japan. 


operating the House of Friendship—the 
central lounge—in the Convention Hall. 
Some 60 Boy Scouts helped in countless 
ways; but Atlantic City Rotarians did 


the rest. 
Persuasive 


Their persuasiveness accounted for a 
general clean-up campaign in the city 
last week. 

They arranged tor stenographers to 
ud in registration. They decorated the 
mammoth auditorium with evergreens, 
plants, and flowers so profusely as to 
throw Seattle Rotarians into nostalgic 
reminiscences of their House of Friend- 
ship at the 1932 Convention. They set 
up and manned a bewildering array of 
booths, including a “Lost and Found” 
of which it was reported that it could 
recover anything lost but hours of sleep. 
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Private “courtesy cars” in_ profusion 


met incoming trains and planes. When 
motorists were pouring into the city, Boy 
Scouts were stationed at all crossroads 
to escort befuddled motorists directly to 
their hotels, after which the boys were 
transported again to their posts to repeat 


the service time and again. 


Flags... Wheel 


Merchants throughout the city were 
lavish in their decorations—non-Rotatr 
ians as well as Rotarians, and every lamp 
post along the Boardwalk held its quota 
of flags. Where the Walk broadens to 
become an are jutting over the beach, 
directly in front of the auditorium, flags 
of all nations were arranged in a design 
climaxed by a mammoth Rotary wheel 
illuminated by 486—according to Con 
vention Manager Howard Feighner’s 
count—electric lights. 

The proficiency of Atlantic City in 
decorating streets and highways, received 
unexpected tribute from a bronzed Texas 


Phote lett) Ilarris & Ewing 
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The Council on Legislation (extreme 
left) listen to Chairman {/mon 
Roth, Past Pre sident of Rota \ Inte) 

national, of Palo Alto, Calif., while 
Secretary Chesley R. Pe 








ha 


look son, 


Rotarian. Be it known that while Ro 
tary was conventioning in Atlantic City, 
one otf the major American political 


parties was doing the same thing in 
Philadelphia, 60 miles away, a fact not 
overlooked in that. city Our Texas 
Rotarian—or maybe he was from Okla 
homa got out ol his car in the City 
of Brotherly Love, was directed to the 
Atlantic City pike by a policeman, when 


the array of buntin 


“Wa-all.”’ he is reported to have de 
clared, “vou sure decorate a heck ot a 
way out for us Rotarians! 

Several information booths were. set 


up at strategic spots throughout the 
Convention Hall. To one dispensing 
information about sports, a Cuban Ro 
tarian came with a question of which 
the non-Spanish speaking — attendants 
could understand not a syllable. An in 
terpreter Was Cal ed into action, who ex 
plained that the visitor wanted to know 


whether \tlantic City had a= nautical 


ot the Sports Committee asked. 

‘A nautical club.” 

The darkness deepened to stvgian. 
Light came only when, after many ex 


planations relaved through the inter 


preter, 1t became known the quests 


was Dr. René Acevedo Laborde, Pres 


dent ot the Havana Nautical Club, and 
what he inquired about » What her 
abouts 1S termed a vachting clul | 
Adantic City Tuna Club filled tl 
precisely. 

Capaciousness of the Ce Hal 
gave the Secretariat of Rotary Intert 
tional, The Rorartax, and its Spanish 
edition, Revista Roraria wal the Rotar\ 
Foundation an exceptional opportunity 
to make contact with rowds ol 
Rotarians that streamed by Eland: 
mack it a point to look ul t 
\\ th wWwhnom they I id id CO ( Gd 
ence at Chicago Many n Club « 
ficers | re < irned ot the ni rot Ct 
ices available to them \nd as tor the 


‘ , 
activity Of stall members on duty here, it 


suficeth to note that on having the 
spirit of true scientific mnquiry carried 
a pedometer and calculated that is dal 
mileage ranged from 10 to |4 


Buck Hill Falls 


Strictly speaking, not a part ol the 
annual Rotary Convention, and yet al 


ways associated with it because it 1s hela 


the week prior, 1s the annual Intern 
tional Assembly This vear it met at 
the cobblestone Inn at Buck Hill Fa 
bowered deey n the I P oO 
Mountain ol northeast P i t 
It is ittended D\ ( 1) tr t 
Croverno! om il] parts ¢ t Ro ir\ 
\ orld Omcers, ind other 
The week Was given OVE! te k €iO 

integrated program of addresses on the 














| 
j 
| 
| 
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ideology and activities of Rotary, with 


le ns 


of Club administration in informa dis 


| ! 
am pic time to thresh out prob 


cussion groups \ unique feature of 


this year’s Assembly was the Monday 


llowship dinner, tables being 


evening [¢ 
named for various countries with a na 
tional as host. 

A special train brought the “Assembly 
crowd” to Atlantic City on Saturday, 


preceding the Convention. They were 


tional: Association for Britain and Tre- 
land—was represented at Atlantic City 
by the largest delegation in its history 
at a Convention in America. The figure 
runs well over 200, whereas the highest 
previous record was approximately 160, 
set ‘way back in 1928 at Minneapolis. 
Fred W. Gray, new member of the 
Board of Directors of Rotary Interna- 
tional, was chairman of the committee 
that was successful in attaining the 





Past Presidents looking on at the opening session: (left to right) 1. B. Sutton, 
Crawford C. McCullough, Arthur H. Sapp, Clinton P. Anderson, Arch C. 
Klumph, Sydney W. Pascall, M. Eugene Newsom, and Russell F, Greiner. 


met at the station by a large delegation 
of Atlantic City Rotarians, a band, and 
a group of Texas Rotarians who 
] 


promptly displaced “Bill” Manier’s straw 
hat with one of the ten-gallon sombreros 
that always identify Lone Star Rotarians 
at Rotary conventions. 
Furope im ‘37 

“Somewhere in France” is an address 
many readers of these lines will remem- 
ber. The phrase has been recalled these 
past few days when word was passed out 
that instead ot holding the 1937 Conven- 
tion of Rotary International in London, 
as had been planned, it would be “some 
where” in Europe. 

Coronation ceremonies for Edward 
VIIT will tax all facilities in London for 
housing visitors at the time Rotary’s 
gathering had been tentatively sched 
uled, so acting on advices from the Lon- 
don Hotel \ssociation, the London 
arrangements have been cancelled. For- 
mer Director Wilfrid Andrews, of Sit 
tingbourne, England, was dispatched 
from the Assembly at Buck Hill Falls 
to investigate possibilities of holding next 
year's Convention at Amsterdam, The 
Netherlands: Lucerne, Switzerland; or 
Nice, France. 


R. I. B. I—which is Rotary Interna- 


new and praiseworthy attendance mark. 
During the Convention, Pat Monttord, 
newspaper publisher from Dublin, Ire 
land, presented a letter from President 
Eamon De Valera of the Irish Free State, 
inviting Rotary to convene in that coun- 
try. And Governor Tsunekicho Asabuki, 
of Tokyo, expressed the hopes of Japa- 
nese Rotarians that it will be possible to 
hold the 1941 Convention of Rotary 
International in his homeland. 


Business 


Always, at Rotary conventions, there 
is some business to transact, even though 
it be no more than receiving reports 
from the President, Secretary, and Treas- 
urer. This year was no exception. The 
state of Rotary is, as reports from Pres- 
ident Ed. R. Johnson, Secretary Chesley 
R. Perry, and Treasurer Rufus Chapin, 
indicated, excellent. Confirmation of that 
1S provided by the fact that the last 
official act of Ed. R. Johnson’s admin- 
istration was to be the inauguration 
of Rotary Club No. 4,000 at Hanover, 
Md., in company with the newly elected 
Director Harrison Howe, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., (pictures of 1936-37 officers, 
page 42 et seq.) who during the last year 
has been Governor of the 34th District in 


which Hanover is located. 
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Legislation 


The Council on Legislation, inaugu 
rated at the Detroit Convention in 1934 
swung into perfected operation this year 
It is a relatively small body—128 mem 
bers, of which 70 are from outside the 
United States—which discusses Resolu 
tions and Enactments offered by Rotary 
Clubs, Districts, and the Board of Direc 
tors, and makes recommendations to the 
Convention, which is the legislative 
body of Rotary. 

Voting on the recommendations of the 
Council on Legislation occupied a large 
part of the Thursday morning plenary 
session. Many of the proposed Enact- 
ments called merely for clarification or 
restatement of existing legislation. On 
these, there was little or no discussion. 
Following an explanation of each by 
Chairman Almon E. Roth, former Presi- 
dent of Rotary International, the voting 
delegates in every case voted in accord 
ance with the recommendations of the 
Council on Legislation. 

Approval was given to experiment with 
Rotary “Outposts” for business and pro- 
fessional men in communities unable to 
have Rotary Clubs. Reports on this ven- 
ture in extending Rotary influence will 
be given at the 1937 Convention. 

Another proposed Resolution bespoke 
support for the aims of the International 
Auxiliary Language Association. It was 
amended to state that Rotary “expresses 
interest” in the movement. 

One proposed resolution brought out 
considerable studied discussion. It (No. 
36-16) was “To request the Board 
of Rotary International to redefine its 
conception of service and activities in 
International Service, (‘the Council 
amended to read,) ... the Board of 
Directors of Rotary International be 
asked, for the better guidance ot Rotari- 
ans throughout the world, to redefine 
its conception of the international service 
Rotary is able to undertake and if pos- 
sible provide a scheme for international 
activity to which all Rotary Clubs could 
contribute.” 

Objection to the proposal was based 
on the possible danger of  interna- 
tional complications resulting from bind- 
ing Rotary as a whole to any interna- 
tional plan. After lively debate by dele- 
gates from several countries, the matter 
was voted laid on the table. 


No Society Section 


Social news of the Convention was 
sprinkled here and there in the Official 
Daily Bulletin; it might well have had 
a full-fledged supplement. The Sunday 
evening before the Convention opened 


























Austria; First’ Vice-President-elect . 
Cuba; Newspaperman Patrick Thomas Montford, Dublin, Ireland; Past Director Walter D. Head, Montela a 


oficially saw the Auditorium filled for 
i concert of the Madrigal Singers ot 
Philadelphia, whose intuitive under 
standing of the music this audience ce 
sired, was rewarded by a roar of aj 


plause when they swung 


s 


into a stirring 
nterpretauion ot Dixie. 

Monday night was dedicated to inter 
national fellowship, and the mammoth 
Steel Pier swarmed with Rotary parties. 
Their teet were as quickly responsive 
to strains from Hawatian guitars as their 
ands were to the exhibitions of high 
diving and surt-boarding. 

Seventy-twe percent of the Rotarians 
registered brought wives, seven percent 
brought children Many women. at 
tended Convention sessions, but for their 
special entertainment were arranged a 
tyle show, and a musicale by 12 harpists 
vhich included a recital by Cornelia Otis 
Skinner. Sons and daughters were tn 
formally organized under the direction 
of M. Eugene Newsom, Jr., ot Durham, 
N. C., son of a Past President of Rotary, 
and charmante Aileen Harris of Wash 
ington, DD. C., whose tather George W. 
Harris has not missed a Rotary conven 
tion in )4 years. Evening hours, he tween 
scheduled affairs, were chinked full for 
everybody with dinners for groups coal 
escing because they hail trom the same 
District, went to some Convention on the 
same boat, or without any reason save 
a desire to burnish old friendships and 


to form new ones. 


{nd _ these speakers: (left to right) 
anger, Norway; Past President Crawford C. McCullough, Ft. U 


Candidly recorded on the rostrum at Atlantic City: (left to right) Governor-elect Franz Schneiderhan, Salzbu 


Hugo Prager, Zurich, Switzerland; 


Theills, No Spills 


A regulation-size ice rink with real ice 
occupied the center of the main hall of 
the Convention Building. \ suitable 
layer of ice was formed and then a huge 
Rotary wheel in blue and gold was 
painted on the surface, atter which a 
protective laver of ice was added. The 


rink was in use for rehearsals every day 


, 1 rey | 

ol the week, Dut on hnhursday night an 
] 1 | 1 

ice carnival banked the arena high with 
1 Y £9 ] 

enthusiastic spectators. Notable skaters, 


| 
to whom figure-eights and grapevines 


ones Name on ice are as 


‘ ; , 
nothing, were on hand to give thrillins 
hil { 
CXNIDIVIONS ¢ mcy skating. 
The President's Ball, on Wednesday 
] ] 
evening, led by President and Mrs. Ed. 
1 1 1 1 ' 
R. Johnson, « imaxed the week, SOC al Vy. 
A } hall , } L |} lh ] ] 
| le Dallroom, WhAICH Nad NOUSeCCT PICcnary 


sessions, was cleared ot chairs and bril 
liantly decorated. \nd as strains ot 
Floni Siaeet 


} 1 
expressed tl et that the 1936 version 
1 11 
ot the Pres t's Ball not only had Onn 
if t li , ; ] 
up to its traditional Hdpress Cness Dut 
, , 
had added an increment of — special 
beauty. 
After All— 
It Wwas n short 1 complete convention 
} } 4 { 
even to the \ il I [| first two 
] ] ] 
davs were dazzlingly bright, luring 
aren vendor { nol ciel 
crowds to endors OF SUNY!TASSCS and 


een 
then to the Boardwalk for promenades 


Gove NOMS elect Geo) Ge Ss R Le fort, Saint 


SN 





Director-elect Felipe Sil Crenfue ge 


: , 
and the beaches tor a dij Ari it | t 
ti} rh nunv hon B rolu ly ke 
until le puny Hours, POATUWaALKR PLANKS 
resounded to the mellow sound ot rub 
! 1 } 
ber-tired rolling chairs and the pat-pat 
1 y ' ; ; Aaa é 
Oo! broad eather soles and high he 
ridine along | forrvc fuer ! 
striding along under a tarry s tingerna 
Moon. 
Then, assured that evervone had seen 
1 1 
Atlantic City at its best, the weather n 
rl | ' tle + | 
ordered rain to yostie tin OWdS cn 
} ] oo £ tuset 1 
to the closer intimacies of hot Lot 


and the House of Friendship’s invitinelsy 


] 1 
modern chairs and love seats 
But even as late as t 
written, there are those ( d 
shoulders put them In th co 
the op! Sticat vhe n the a 
3 ; 
tom of blackslapping see no gor 
| 


Seven Pomts to Stress 


Continued from pace 


Service let us arrange an interchans ( 


R t | ] ' 
Votary speakers Detween nation ul 
us re ot nstitute oO t natio 
Ewe ] 
ati n order tha iy ¢ ( 
i Fr tl iWivancement « that 
See em ee Pe eens 
feCrnavional UNUICrstanainyg 
' 
necessary predicate lor nternationa 
| ] | } ' 
COOUW! mad which, i ) 
} ] 
Y hy orld Ca 
| 

S nt et mak ‘ : ( 

| , ) 
velop the Rotary Fou nadation 

] I> 

Ol yx etuating the 1deai ¢ | 
tal ns are ¢g it uit ( 
tre and needs are con I ( 


i, Ont., Ca 7a / 


Spain; and Rufus F. Chapin, Chicago, Ill., long-time Treasurer, who said when elected: “In again, out again, Chapin, 
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pray from the Boardwalk 


“THe Rotarian” BRoorn, 


ConveNTION Harr, June 25 


OTARY has two one-and-onlies: CHESLEY 
R. Perry, Secretary since the National Associa 


tion of Rotary Clubs was started in 19] and 
Grorce W. Harris, Washington, D. C.. photog 
rapher, who has been Sergeant-at-A ot the 


International Assemblies since Assemblies began 


* * * 
Coit. C. Seymour BULLOCK, 1n¢ ing Gove 

r of District 20 (Indiana), lk t can 
tugh 1 t jokes on hi | His top 
vhoop ot ul Convention ca when Sone 
baDER Water JENKINS referred to hi vs 
hell pompadour.”  Cotoxnrn BuLLocK’s t 
rized pocketpiece is a miniature, original 1864 





il 
Johnson 
* o * 

Building is booming in’) England I had 
c 1 jobs to start when I lett nd don't know 
vher | ha et € Kl ds trad ren to ce 
them unless I draft them from other jobs 
R \ BERKELEY ( il n ot Dyastrict 


( ene t . I \ ken lane cone cit 
far back in R an d 
* * * 

“My «s inely s the REVEREND 
Gwitys W MIS. ( Bangor, South W 
Char 1 of District 8. R.IB.L., “is that wv 
t} » New York t mull erika ze 

t it ] n to ¢ back and st 
longer 
* *« #* 


Pascat t London, su Seatt \ 
he w President Rot Inter! 11 
daucht J vh th rad ! n tricne 
is to be married ms t b 
* « * 
St t in Diy } ] s Rost S 


in American magazines. Then they plaved about 


Harm «& 





elow 





] 


s 


1 
ICK 


tricks over comy 





) tl t that t R | 
vn ( t ( 
r } Fy 
hn 
} itl 
. * * 
Start Co-nsces Dept | 
b 
bi | 1] | N 
mt I] (; GE M ( 
Sar } ( j trave 









District Governor rrhur LL alton 
and da uvhter, Mamie (top), of B 


digo, Austral caught f 


A popular pai the tu'o tot houw'n 
l l 


above won their share of attention 


Bi dge experts from three corners of 
h; lobe vying for hono it fhe In 
1g S 

ternational 1sse MOLY. Le If to Nit 


Mrs. Ce Rae, [ poh, Federated 
\Valay States; Past President Clinton 


P. Anderson, Albuquerque 
Incoming Director Cecil Rae; Past 
Directo William de Co l ( 
of The Hague, The Netherlands 
























Two 























































colorful figures on the 


Boardwalk—Rotarian and 


Mrs. 
Post, 
them 
age, 
who 
tion; 
Neu 


nent 


Rota 


cago, 


noi} 


]. B. Slaughter, from 
Texas (top). Be low 
are Granville L. Sav- 
$2, of San Francisco, 
flew to the Conven- 
and ]. E. Fitzwilson, 
Orleans, La., perma- 
secretary of the first 
y  Convention—Chi- 
1910. District Gover- 


as | pps a ‘pshaw, Great 
Falls, 


Viont., and his 40 


pound Tuna, caught on an 
Atlantic City Tuna Club 
expedition 20 miles offshore. 


Right: 


A cheerful group 


of Massachusetts folk. 








miles in visiting the 169 clubs in District 2 last 
I Th District has 9, Rotarian fi\ 
percent of the world’s total... . The thi 
classifications that have the largest repr nta 
tion among the 1936-7 Governors are: education 
] | | 
medicine, and law, 1 i 
* » »* 
Overheard: ‘We're always inclined to think 


the foreigner is a fellow with horns much longer 
than our own,” comments Ciartes W. PEN 
pock, of West Allis, Wis., to KENNETH YOUNG, 
of Cape Town, South Africa, “but when we 
meet him and know him we find that isn’t true. 


He’s a jolly good tellow.” 
* 7 * 


The only Rotarian to make a hole-in-one at 
the Country Club of Atlantic City during Con 
ention week was Wacrer L. PLirr ot York, 
Pa This miracle took place on the 4th hole, 
where par is 3. 

* * @ 

The Rotary Club of Long Beach, Calif., pre- 
sented a gavel in 1920 to the Club at Santa Ana, 
Calif. Since that time the gavel has been used 
at ten International Conventions, and has called 
to order Clubs in 50 cities, many in lands out 


ide the Americas—in Australia, Japan, China, 


Egypt, Ital ind Czechoslovakia, among others. 


The gay was brought to the Convention by 
Guy J. Girsbert of the Santa Ana Rotary Club. 
* > * 


Station WPG is. broadcasting much of the 


Convention program through the CBS hook-up. 


This station is frequently heard in the antipodes. 


Is any Rotarian out there listening in 

One of the most popular meeting places here 
for group assembhes is the basement room ot a 
hotel, where one can glance to the ceiling, which 
is the glass bottom of a fountain, and see gold 
fish cavorting about. 

* * * 

“IT have no question. I just stopped to tell 
vou how I appreciate the fine services to ever 
body at this information booth. I've been watch- 
ing.’—A Dutch Rotarian to an information 
booth attendant. 

* * * 

Two miniature Niagara Falls made of flow 
ing bubbles are features of the House of Friend 
ship. A special apparatus utilizes a small quan- 


tity of soap flakes, a pail of warm water, and by 


Photos: 


(left) Fred Hess & Son; (above, center at right) Central Studios 
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eration tl 


frothy bubbles are created continu 
ously. ... Maybe it was the Niagara part 
not the soapsuds—that brought honeymoonin 
Mr. anp Mrs. Joun H. Ateman, of Doylestow 


Pa., to the Convention. 


* * * 
Its hot on the Boardwalk—and a sign in 
] thing store reads “Coats, oft. 
* * + 


Frepo W. Gray, of Nottingham, England, new 
Director of Rotary International, 1s Convent 
pianist. SONG LeEApER WaLTerR JENKINS open 
with Let Me Call You Sweetheart. His first be 
was done spread-eagle style—and toppled a mi 
crophone behind him... . A new Rotary sony 
that is a “hit” here and also was at the Assem 
bly is Vive La Rotary, words by INcomiInG Dts 
rRICT GOVERNOR Morton Hutter, ot Holyvok 
Mass. It’s sung to the tune of Viva La Com 
pagnie, the chorus runs like this: 

Vive La, Vive La, Rotary! 
Vive La, Vive La, Rotary! 
Truth ts our right, love is our might, 
Vive La Rotary! 
* * * 


“Bit” RIcHARDSON is probably the only man 
in Rotary with the classification of “archivist” — 
and “Bre” tor a nickname He lives at Jersey 
City, N. J., and because of historical researche 
he long has carried on he has won a wide re 
tation as a deliver in forgotten archives. 

“ * * 

Harry M. Ayers, of Anniston, Ala., news 
paperman and incoming District Governor, won 
his wite on the flip of a coin. At least the fly 
had much to do with the matter. He and an 


other Anniston Rotarian w the only men in 


the Club having closed cars, a few years ago, 
so they tossed a coin to see which one would 
drive 12 miles to bring three young ladies trom 
“up nawth” for a Rotary program. Harry lost 
but he met the girl who now ts his” wit 


“And it’s the best thing I ever got out of Ro 
aa 
> * * 

Flyers: INc. D. FERNANDO CarBAJAL, of 
Lima, Peru, came by commercial plane in four 
ind a half days, stopping nights at Guayaquil 
Ecuador; Cristobal, Panama; Kingston, Jamaica; 
Havana, Cuba: thence to New York via Miami 

Leo A. SaLKowskl, President of the Ro 
tary Club of Kewaunee, Wis., flew his own plan 
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alon . . Dr. ano Mrs. A. L. Halton, of 
stal Falls, Mich., came in his Stinson 4-seater, 
jaunt requiring just erght hours and 40 min 
t He also flew to the Mexico City Conven 
n last vear in less than 20 hours. He beear 
rested in aviation just after the war when h 
irchased an old Canadian war plane, and since 
rolled up some 1,500 hours... . Paun P 


yon, civil engineer, of Bradford, Pa., st 


ne enough on his way to Atlantic City to tak 
mother-in-law, Mrs. Wintietp S. Bontiam, 


] 


] direction of th 


nw 83, for a hop in the genera 
ratosphere. Rotarian Lyon's hobby 1s. flying. 
hree years ago, when past 60 years old, he 
ined a glider club in Bradtord, just to get the 
el of the “stick.” He has had an amateur 
ilot’s license for the past two vears, and but re 


ntly was granted by the United States Depart 


h 


vent of Commerce a private pilot's license whic 
ernuts him to carry passengers among whom 


wwe been, aside from Mrs. Bonham, his son, 


randson, and pastor. He is known in_ the 
ronautic fraternity as the flying grandtather 
* * * 


Forty-one Rotarians on the RMS. Queen Mary 
rvanized an unoflicial Rotary Club with Sypvery 


W. Pascatr, of London, England, as Actung 


President. Commopore SiR EpGark BRITTEN wa 


ected an honorary member. JouN BrEHARRELL, 


{ West Ham, England, provided a minute book 


ind kept the records of the meeting. FRANK 


| 


} 


ove, of the London Rotary Club, presented a 

iss bell for use in ling future gatherings to 

rder. Rotarian passengers on the Queen Mai 
invited to get in touch immediately on 


irkation with Rorarian E. SteyMour-BrELL of 


UUIKRG 
the Manchester, England, Club, who is on the 


hip’s staff. 


* * * 
Quotable quotes: Man craves security but often 


tivates traits which nationally weaken it. 


We cannot expect a nation to contorm to prin 


of good neighborliness other than. those 





ubmitted to by its people-—Crawrorp C. Me 
‘ULLouGH, Ft. Wilham, Ont., Canada. 


It was in Vocational Service that Rotary first 
tablished its reputation —Wattrer D. Heap, 


Montclair, N. J. 


n 
it 


R 


ul 


it 


The Aims and Objects Plan of Rotary will 
tt flower in the cold print of Rotary literatut 
needs individual acceptance and respon 


opertT F, Puriipes, Asheville, N.C 


The success of a newspaper is in direct propor 


on to the service it renders its communit 
hus it exemplifies perfectly the Rotary motto 
Curnron F. Karstparpr, Beloit, Was. 


Attendance is extremely important, although 
may not be the most important thing in Ro 


tarv.—FeELIrE Sitva, Cienfuegos, Cuba. 


Rotary is not only a condition of mind, but 


also a state of action.- —-W. W. Emerson, Winn 
peg, Canada. 


—THe MAN WITH THE SCRATCHPAD 


Nothing, Convention-goers found, 
elicits one’s holiday spirit more 
quickly than a stroll on the Board- 
walk, itself a perpetual festival. 
Tips dropped in the dragon's mouth 
(top) fall at the feet of an art. 
ist who will sketch your picture. 
Nearly everyone went for a ride 
in the rolling chairs. This Rotary 
trio (center) ts typical. And all 
ambled about at one time or an- 
other on the famous oblique planks. 


+ 
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-Meet Your New District Governor! 


HESE “key men” of Rotary for 1936-37 were elected — Rotarians, there has been a need for a division of the in 
District Governors at the ‘Twenty-seventh Annual Con- — creased responsibilities of District Governors. Eleven new 
vention of Rotary International held at Atlantic City, Districts (81 to gt inclusive) have been created during 
New Jersey, June 22 to 26... . 4 \s Rotary has grown to its — the year. What will the next year bring? The answer 1s 
all-time peak of some 4,000 Clubs and more than 171,000 to a large degree in the hands of these Rotary leaders. 


Snow 














DISTRICT 1 DISTRICT 2 DISTRICT 3 DISTRICT 4 DISTRICT S DISTRICT 6 DISTRICT 7 
CHARLES A. MOWRY MARSHALL DE onside HARRY S. MAZAL aie ta ra SAYER JOHN H. CROMWELL L. W. UPSHAW ROY J. WEAVER 
SPOKANE, WASH. CORNING, CALI MEXICO CITY, MEXICO MANIVOSA, tO ES ADA GOODING, IDAHO GREAT FALLS, MONT. PUEBLO, COLORADO 







































DISTRICT 12 DISTRICT 13 DISTRICT 14 


DISTRICT 8 DISTRICT 10° 
KARL MILLER aid ROY S. JOHNSON Site W. PENDOCK LESTER 8B. WIKOFF 
DODGE CITY, KANSAS NEWKIRK, OKLAHOMA WEST ALLIS, WIS. LEXINGTON, MO. 


IRONWOOD” MICHIGAN 











DISTRICT 15 anita a, 16 DISTRICT 17 DISTRICT 18 DISTRICT 19 DISTRICT 20 DISTRICT 21 
WALTER C ee a RY L. MARTIN JAMES M. COBB THOMAS B. TALBOT LEROY D. PHELAN C.SEYMOUR BULL mot DILLON CRIST 
FORT SMITH, ARK SENATOBIA, miss. MONROE, LOUISIANA DANVILLE, KENTUCKY ABERDEEN, S. DAK. SOUTH BEND, IN ALLIANCE, OHIO 



































DISTRICT 25 District 26 





DISTRICT 2 DISTRICT 23 DISTRICT 28 
THOMAS Jj SUMMERS GEORGE R ay 1ECHE HORACIO NAVARRETE HARRY M. AYERS LELAND P. HAMILTON 
MARIETTA, OHIO BIRMINGHAM, MICH BECKLEY, W. VA. HAVANA, CUBA ANNISTON. ALABAMA ONEONTA, NEW YORK 
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SPENCER KIMBALL 
SAFFORD, ARIZONA 
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EDM H ae eee 
WASHINGTON, Cc. 














DISTRICT 71 
JOSE PICASSO PERATA 
ICA, PERU 








DISTRICT 78 
CARL HARALD TROLLE 
KALMAR, SWEDEN 


DISTRICT 8 hs 
JERZY LO 
WARSAW, POLAND 





DISTRICT 44 


RAY GRAHAM 
MASON CITY, ILLINOIS 


DISTRICT 58 
SAMUEL B cry 
ANDERSON, S.C 





DistRICT 65 
ARTHUR L. BOLTON 
BENDIGO, AUSTRALIA 


DISTRICT 72 
CARLOS DA COSTA 


! iRO 
FORTALEZA, BRAZIL 


DISTRICT 79 
PIETER VAN HULSTIJIN 
BUITENZORG, JAVA 
NETHERLANDS INDIES 


DISTRICT 86 
ALMANZOR URETA 
SANTIAGO, CHILE 
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GUIDO CARLO 
VISCONTI DI MODRONE 
FLORENCE, ITALY 


DISTRICT 4S 
DWIN N. JACQUIN 
CHAMPAIGN ILLINOIS 
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Len wil pstit te 


AGUE 
THE. NETHERLANDS 


EDUARDO DE CASTRO 
MADRID, SPAIN 








DISTRICT 67 
T. R. OLSEN 
STAVANGER, NORWAY 


DISTRICT 66 
FERDINAND HYZA 
PRAGUE, 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


DISTRICT 73 
FRANZ 
SCHNEIDERHAN 
SALZBURG, AUSTRIA 


DISTRICT 80 
PRINCE PURACHATRA 
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SING ’ 
STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 


DISTRICT 81 
CHENGTING T. WANG 
SHANGHAI, CHINA 











DISTRICT 88 
MIGUEL ANTONIO 
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BOGOTA, COLOMBIA 


pi ah ES 87 
RICARDO 


NEUENBORN C. 
CONCEPCION, CHILE 
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Ewis E€. BALL 
HUNTSVILLE, TEXAS 
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DISTRICT S54 
BIX!IO aa 
LUGAN 


oO, 
SWITZERLAND 


DISTRICT 61 
CAMILLE DEBERGHE 
LA LOUVIERE, 

ELGIUM 


DISTRICT 68 
MIGUEL DE POMBO 
CARTAGENA, 
COLOMBIA 





DISTRICT 75 
ERNST J. IPSEN 
COPENHAGEN, 

DENMARK 





DISTRICT 82 
BELA VON ENTZ 
PECS, HUNGARY 





DISTRICT 89 89 
MADRAS, INDIA 





DISTRICT 48 
L. CLARE CARGILE 
TEXARKANA, TEXAS 


DISTRICT 49 
GEORGES R. LEFORT 
SAINT-BRIEUC 
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RICHARD R. CURRIE 
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JOEL C. HARRIS, JR. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


DISTRICT 70 
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ANDRE PONS 
MAZAMET, FRANCE 
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AUGUSTE JEAN 
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Rotary Around the World 


These brief news notes mirror the varied activities 
of the Rotary movement. Contributions are u elcomed. 


Belgium 
Fo | fand Se ntiment 


Gur’ Restoring St. Nicholas Church to tts 


Means and Morale for Polyglots 


( ; Di ng tl “7 
t t ) 
aS { { < ] 
ip fin ia ar 
Czechoslovakia 
Camp and Cabin for Scouts 
| Sixt } Sx ts ¢ t} ¢ < 
Rot ( ) l ! 
ad it cont t it. 
S r the t ind 
’ at. 
Spain 
Insulin for a Sufferes 
Mataca—Twelve bottles of insulin seemed a 
itt to the R Club M } 
) t it icine, a p n 
t no it 1, found 
lost re ‘ cast 
Straits Settlements 
Food and Cash for Thousands 
Sincaporr—More than 3,373 persons have 
) 1 t aid by the unemployment fund 
1 Rot Club Singapore which has also 
istribut rethir wer 15 caddies of 


ind $1,316 in cash. 


Switzerland 
De: 1ce Builds Club Spirit 


ZurRicH—A simple but effective device of de- 
veloping t Rotar spirit among members of 


the Rotary Club of Zurich is this: Each member 





vf the ¢ » at one time or anoth nvites th 
f his colleagues to his home for an informal 
evening. A committee ends out the invitations. 


Union of South Africa 


The Goal £2,000 for Clini 


Prerorta, TRansvaat—Rotarians of Pretoria 
a goa In figures itis £ 2,000 ($10, ). 
tands for tl realization of a dental 

In uch could gi ittention to hundreds of 
chi } y are now unable t tal id 

t it ni Epe.P ice has ) 

d the si ind £ 2,( ind the Pretoria 


Municipality has voted £1,500 provided the Ro- 


t Club rai the needed balance, £2,000. 

Finland 

Give Help to Jobless Clerks 
Turku-Asno—The sum of 3,000 Finnish marks 


Rotary Club of 


Turku-Abo for the support of unemployed clerks. 


ranted by the 





THE ROTARIA? 


These are prize winners in a contest 
for healthy babies, sponsored by 
the Rotary Club of Porto, Portugal. 


Japan 
Teachers Aid Poor Pupils 
Orart Four members of the Otaru Rotar 
Club who have been engaged as lecturers by 
! ) 
commercial school have turned over income d 


» a fund which wi 


rived from that source t 
provide better food for poor school children. 


Morocco 
Buy Beauty and Blankets 


CasasLanca—A partial report on last year’ 
achievements of the Casablanca Rotary Club re 
veals these, among other things: 3,000 French 
francs donated to community beautification and 
relief of disaster sufferers; 6,100 francs for the 
purchase of beds and blankets for various or- 


phanages. 


Portugal 


To Award Prize to Linguist 

Porto—A prize award to that student of the 
University of Porto who excels in the study ot 
the Italian language and literature has recentl 


been announced. 
Interclub Visits 
Thr interclub visits among Rotary Clubs in 
Portugal have ilready taken place and more 
cted. Porto has visited Lisbon; Viseu 
has called on Porto; Porto has visited Viseu 
Th visits are hailed as a step toward the 


ition of a conference of Portuguese Rotary 


| 4 
Norway 
Famed Airman Attends Féte 
KristiansaNp—Bernt Balchen, famous Ameri 
can flyer who accompanied Admiral Richard E 
Byrd of the United States on polar explorations, 
was a guest of the Rotary Club of Kristiansand 


ata Scout fest the Club held recently. 
Bulgaria 
For Weak Hearts a Clinic 


Sorra—Le irning from an address by the doc- 


tor member of their Club that heart diseases are 


increasing 1n the city, Soha Rotarians recently 


established a heart clinic for the free examina- 


tion and aid of sufferers. 


“Most interesting of the year’s programs,” agreed Omaha, 


Neb., Rotarians, when Rotary Honor Roll Boys entertained. 
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rUEBY, F936 
Yugo ‘lavia 
Hot Meals for Hungry Scholars 


Pancrvo—Five food dispensaries for under- 


urished children) are maintained in local 
ho by Panéevo Rotarians. 

France 

Rush Blankets to Flood Victims 
Paris—A hundred warm blankets were 





it distributed among need families in a 
f] devastated region by Rotarians ot Paris, 
ecentl 
{ttendance Trophy to Narbonne 
NakBONNE—An_ attendance trophy is_ pre- 
nted to that Rotary Club in the 4%th District 
France) having the highest attendance in each 
Rotary ear. Rotarians of Narbonne now 


proudly hold this trophy. 


Australia 


Holiday at Seaside 


BrisBANE—The Christmas 
7 | 
I 


season Was an eS- 


happy one for t under-priviliged 


bovs and girls wt 


se 
1O Spent the holidays at a sea 


side resort, a gitt from Brisbane Rotarians. 


New Zealand 


Week End of Rotary and Recreation 
Auckland 


mediate spot==— 


h year Rotarians of and 


Twice eac 
Whangarei meet at some inter 
it was Orewa—tor two da of rec 


Rotary 


thi eal 


discussion on 


oblems. Sports of all sorts fill the day hours, 
and the business sessions occupy the evening 
periods. Present at such a forum held during 


15 Rotarians. 








Photo: Thomas F. King 


Paul Harris carved the first slice 
from the Buffalo,N.Y.,Rotary Club's 
300-pound Silver Anniversary cake, 
as Chesley R. Perry, International Sec- 
retary, and Foster Parmelee, outgoing 
Club President, looked on hungrily. 


He alth Cam pe rs VW "el ome Bene factors 


ence of Rotary Cli 


populace, they were 


Delegates to the annual confer- 


ibs in New Zealand last Spring 


AUCKLAND 


ud a visit en masse to Motuthi Island on which 
located a Rotary Health Camp for sick and 


Welcomed by the youn 


a tour of the 


nvwnl hild 
rippled children, 


then taken on 


surroundings. 








Rotarians of Lima, Peru, have given 
outdoor gymnastic equipment fo 
poor « hildren. Rotary's Founder, Paul 
Harris (right) inaugurated the play- 
visit there. 


ground on his recent 


England 


Calle; s Leave Food, Clothes 


BLACKBUE Persona isit n which food 

d othing n buted t necd 
ies int industri | been made 
tly by | Rot 

Clothe and Shoe the Poo 

Surre \ id si club for poor 
| ( t t { ») organi d 

vl as st ter R ( Sutton. 


Canada 


7,2?) 
222 Daughters 


TOoRON o. @ So tascil ting inded pians 
for the nnu. fat nad daughter ad ot 
t Toronto R ( ) t ( te ni 
c vd cht p P tl 
uncheon nt I} a gilt 
for each ¢ 


Sa nae 
Vets $9,295 for 


Children’s hospital, tl ! havi been raised 


in a Rotary cart held last winter. 


The World as Youth Sees It 


St. Joun, N. I I be il high 
rl 01 1K ¢ rl « 
cussed with be John Rot ( bw £4 
portunities th i d of them 


Treat 21 Crippled Children 


Auto Shou Nets $1250 fo} 


New WeEstMINsTER, B. C After the receipts 
of an auto show which it sponsored recently had 
been totalled and the expenses deducted, the Ro 
tary Club of New Westminster realized a net 
profit of $1.250, every cent of which is to be 
used in the children ] Cr €: p program. 


Fair Yields $2,000 for Children 


CHATHAM, Ont.—Net profits of over 




















Germany 


Aid Busine 
Bertis—Dr. K. O. Bertlit ther Berlin 


Youth Exchange 
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United States 
The 


( EY! W ) S 


Concern: ( ripple d Children 
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Do honors for the youngest boy to 

attend a Rotary father and son ban- 

quet go to the Il-week-old baby 

son of Rotarian Bernie Davis, of 

the Alexandria, Va., Rotary Club? 
is itself supported largely by the District. A per 
capita tax of 10 cents per. month on Rotarians in 
the District buys. medicines, anaesthetics, dress- 
ings, X rays and-other ‘supplies. One Club fur- 
nishes the salary for a school teacher for the 
children. The cleven docters on Beth El’s staff, 
of whom each is a Rotarian, donate their serv- 
ices to the handicapped children. 


Night for Rotary Mothers 

Dunn, N. C.—Twenty-seven mothers, several 
of them in their 80's, were honored at a Moth- 
er's Night dinner held recently by the Rotary 
Club of Dunn. Members brought their own 
mothers if that was possible, some other mother 


if their own could not attend. 


Gleesters Please Ladies 

SaLem, N. J.—As its contribution to National 
Music Week, the Rotary Club of Salem pre- 
sented the glee club of the local American 
Legion Post to the Salem public in an evening 
concert. The musical program climaxed a Ladies’ 


Night celebration. 


67 Essayists—$50 Prizes 
high- 
recently won 


Hartrrorp, Conn.—Eighteen 
school boys and girls 
prizes, which ranged from $50 in cash 
for first down to books for honorable 
mention, in an essay contest sponsored 
jointly by the Hartford, Connecticut, 
Times and the Hartford Rotary Club. 
Sixty-seven essays were submitted, the 
subject being The Value of Democracy 
in*the Building of International Good- 
will, Civic officials addressed the crowd 
which assembled for the distribution of 


prizes, 


Zeppelin Links Rotary Clubs 
Laxewooo, N. J.—The Hindenburg, 

huge new German airship bound Rotary 

ties a bit tighter on its maiden voyage 


A series of cachets {design of 
first at right) for mailings 
via the new Airship Von 
Hindenburg is an activity of 
the Rotary Club of Lake- 
wood, N. ]., western ter- 
minus of the huge dirigible. 





THE ROTARIAN 


to the United States. Letters; Chub- flags»and 2-miéascto Appropiaate: phases of famity and -<ti\\4 


gifts from the Rotary Clubs of Berlin and Frank- 
fort on the Main were carried by Rotarian Dr. 
Richard Seyderhelm of the latter city, a passenger, 
to the Rotary Club of Lakewood, These ex- 
pressions of goodwill were generous replies to 
greetings Lakewood Rotarians ‘had sent the 
German Clubs (see illustration below). 


Big Brothers Remember 

Cocumsia, S. C.— Underprivileged lads of 
this vicinity found their older brothers ready as 
usual to send them to the Big Brothers’ Camp 
this summer. The Y.M.C.A. and service clubs 
of the city are its sponsors, members of these 
groups taxing themselves for the upkeep of the 
camp. The donations also admit members and 
their families to a softball championship series 
held among service clubs. Among the major 
contributions of the Columbia Rotary Club dur- 
ing the past year, as revealed by a recent re- 
port, are: $530 to the city schools for welfare 
work; smaller sums to orphanages, kindergar- 
tens, and clinics. 


A Paul Bunyanesque Cake 

Burrato, N. Y.—A 300-pound cake—large 
enough to make the fabled Paul Bunyan gasp— 
was baked by a Rotarian at Buffalo, as a fea- 
ture of his Club’s 25th anniversary celebration. 
The cake was three feet square and was made 
of 60 pounds of sugar, 31 dozen eggs, 15 quarts 
of milk, 34 pounds of butter. It had 100 pounds 
of icing (see illustration, page 49). 


Pocket Knives for Scholarship 

Omana, Nesr.—Fifty honor-roll boys from 
25 of the public grade schools of the city and 
their principals were guests of the Rotary Club 
of Omaha recently. To each boy, as a memento 
of his election to the Rotary Honor-Roll Boys of 
Omaha, went a new pocket knife. John Thorn- 
berry, head of the Boys’ Club of Kansas City, 
addressed the scholarship students. 


Delinquency Conscious Community 

New Oxceans, La.—Public attention has been 
centered on the problems of delinquent youth, 
and a permanent committee has been established 
to carry through prevention measures, as the re- 
sult of a four-day institute sponsored by the 
New Orleans Rotary Club. Sessions were open 
to the public and were presided over by men 
and women experienced with youthful strayers. 
Churches in the city codperated by devoting ser- 





life. Suitable home environment, proper rec 
ation facilities, the juvenile court and corrective 
measures, and the successful plans of other cities 
all had their place on the program. The perma- 
nent committee, an outgrowth of this meeting, js 
composed of the members of the New Orleans 
Rotary Club and the other civic associations 
which took part in the institute. 


Scout Troop—Maker of Men 

York, Pa.—The Scouts baked flapjacks and 
their bigger Rotary brothers unpacked heaps of 
he-man food of other sorts as together they cele- 
brated the 16th anniversary of the organization 





A rotating exhibit featuring minia- 
ture figures in native costumes was 
a popular attraction at a recent 
International Service meeting of 


the Rotary Club of Ouincy, Mass. 


of Rotary Scout Troop No. 15 of York, all this 
in the Rotary-built Scout house. More than 3 
boys have been members of the troop since its 
organization, many of them having graduated to 
responsible positions in the community. 


Anniversaries 

The Rotary Clubs of Algonac, Mich., and Eau 
Claire, Wis., have recently celebrated their | 1th 
anniversaries. . . . The Rotary Club of York, 
Pa., marked its 20th birthday not long ago, as 
did the Rotary Club of Ottumwa, Ia. 


Dancing Daughters Delight Dads 

PHoenix, Ariz.—Daughters of Phoenix Ro- 
tarians produced the program for a fathers’ and 
daughters’ day hot long ago, dancing and sing- 
ing and versifying pertly enough to win much 
applause and to justify an abundance of paternal 
pride. 

Fete “Rotary Pioneers” 

Wicsuire, CatiF.— “Rotary Pioneers” is the 
name Wilshire Rotarians have given former Ro- 
tarians who have lost their classification in Ro- 
tary. Seventy-five such pioneers were honored 
guests of the Wilshire of Los Angeles Rotary 
Club recently in a gala intercity day and pre- 
conference rally held in the famous Cocoanut 
Grove of the Ambassador Hotel. 


With Emphasis on Boys 

Atianta, Ga.—Atlanta is one city in which 
poor boys have a chance to play in organized 
sports and to build things in trim workshops. 
Rotarians see to that. Among the exciting a 
tivities which the Atlanta Rotary Club provides 
for the lads are: a sandlot league in which over 
500 underprivileged boys play football each year 
—prizes, coaches, and fields all being supp!icd 
by the Club. And for the boys who aren't able 
to “slide for home” because of a crippled {oot 
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d or some other handicap there is a club with a 
ndid workshop complete with tools, a library 

f 400 good books, a roomful of games. Four 
directors and instructors have been furnished by 
the W.P.A. for the boys’ club and the Rotary 
Club has supplied and furnished the building. 
About 100 boys use the club daily. A_business- 
1s men’s organization and the American Legion 
have accepted the responsibility of directing it 

«> that Atlanta Rotarians may go into another 


St} 


( 








d part of the city and start another club of the 
of same sort. Boys who find it impossible to re- 
: main in school because they lack money are 


0 given the required financial assistance by the 


Rotary Club, also. 
Extra! Buffalo Bowlers Win!! 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Results of. the 20th an- 
nual Rotary Telegraphic Bowling Tournament 
just completed show Buffalo, N. Y.; in first place, 
with a score of 3,009, and Oneida, N. Y., in 
second with 2,969. Fifty-two entries, several 
more than last year, were made in the tourna- 


ment. 


Institute Announces Lecturer 








CHARLOTTESVILLE, Va.—P. H. W. Almy, of 





Torquay, England,.is the first of the panel of 
speakers. for the Round Table at the Institute of 
Public Affairs, announced in the June Rotarian, 
to accept the invitation. Other acceptances are 
being received, and with advance registrations 
coming in rapidly, a record attendance is fore- 
seen for this annual event, a project of the 
Rotary Clubs of the 56th District. 


Meeting Honors Governor Long 


Everett, WasH.—There has been great activ- 





ity in the Ist District this year. A dozen Ro 

tarians have been assisting the District Governor 
his ; as his group representatives. Each group of 

Clubs has been having its group meetings. The 
Its : Rotary Club of Everett was recently host to the 
to 


other six Clubs in its group and to Stanley Long, 
outgoing District Governor, who was the head 
line speaker. 


Au Corner on 100% Attendance? 
ae ROGERSVILLE, TENN.—The Rotary Club of 
‘ Rogersville recently climaxed a record of 134 
1s 
consecutive perfect attendance meetings by at 
tending their District Conference with every 
member of the Club present. 
Ro- I ; . 
New Ocean Liner Has Rotary Meeting 
inc ; 
Se) Mip-Ocean IN THE ATLANTIC—Forty-one Ro 


tarians sailing on the maiden voyage of the 
eal \ Queen Mary, giant British liner, from England 
to the United States, assembled for a “Rotary 
meeting” on the vessel. 


From top down: Paul Harris (center ) 


“a and Mrs. Harris (extreme left) taste 
wet Colombian hospitality in the city of 
a Cali... Almost a ball team: Ro- 
re- tarian Thomas L. Hickey and six sons 
nut = at Rotary father and son dinner, 
South Bend, Ind... . Friendly wel- 
; come awaits visitors of Rotary Club 

ch 4 No. 2000, Ketchikan, Alaska 
oa 2 Students portray International Serv- 
- . ice in pageantry, sponsored by the 
ac a Rotary Club of Somerville, Mass. 
des j ... “The Evolution of the Rotary 
ver ; Wheel” was the theme of an illumi- 
. ; nating Club Service program of the 
ble La Rotary Club of Atlanta, Ga., pre- 
rei ; pared by- Rotarian W. G. Perry. 





a Photo: (center) Canadian National Railways. 
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Our Readers’ Open Forum 


[Continued from page 2) 


same theory can” be applied to business and if 
the samé sportsmanship prevails there need be 
no enmity between competitors. 

If competitors will join in theif trade associa- 
tions to develop a better understanding of the 
common problems whith must be met by all 
who are engaged in a particular trade, they will 
develop an understanding. of.cach other's. char 
acteristics and habits. This knowledge leads to 
the development of a better ability to improve in- 
dividual enterprises and .to -avoid the mistakes 
which lead to ultimate failure. When a trades- 
man benefits through his. association with his 
competitors, he must be thankful for this help 
and should not think of them as enemies but as 
cooperators. 

Hicu ScHoou SENIOR 


Bashful—but Sincere 


As the soldiers used to say, one may be break- 
ing general orders “taking oneself too damn 
seriously” by undertaking to comment upon 
Jesse Sprague’s splendid article Once I Was 
President, in the June issue of THE Rorarian. 
However, we are indebted to Jesse for recording 
for all Rotarians everywhere some reflections 
from the viewpoint of the President which most 
men would be too bashful to express, especially 
if called upon in a regular Club meeting. 

He has brought out the reluctance of men to 
speak which, no doubt, is a very common atti- 
tude. These men do not know the satisfaction 
that comes to a man in publicly committing him- 
self to something worth while. That is exactly 





Right: Ed K. 
Andrew, son, 
and Ed P. An- 
drew, father, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Photo: (right) D. D. 
Spellman 








Both have 
served the 
Rotary Club 
of Detroit 
as President. 











B. M. Jacob- 
sen (above) 
and son, W.S. 
Jacobsen, both 
charter mem- 
bers and Past 
Presidents of 

‘the Rotary 
Club of Clin- 


ton,lowa. 





These Are Rotary 
Fathers and Sons 


Above: Three Cases of the 
Port Jervis, N. Y., Rotary 
Club — (left to right) J. 
Harry Case, Jr. ]. Harry 
Case, Sr., Howard M. Case. 











R. F. Wood- 
hull (above), 
Past Presi- 
dent, and son, 
R. B. Wood- 
Aull, for five 
years Secre- 
tary of the 
Dover, N. ]., 





Rotary Club. 


THE ROTARIAN 





Photo: (left) The Argus, Melbourne 
Morris Phillips (left) and Philip 
Phillips (with barrister’s wig) :: 
a father-son combination in the 
Melbourne, Australia, Rotary Club. 


what Rotary experience does in “bringing out” 
a new member. If Rotary International could 
succeed in committing more of its manpower | 
personal word, and commitment to its principles 
and objectives, the movement would be a great 
deal stronger and the world a great deal riche: 
Once a man commits himself before his fellow 
Rotarians to a worth-while thought or principle, 
he is much more likely to live it in everyday lif 

The Rotarian who wishes to venture and put 
Jesse Sprague’s suggestions into effect, might 
well remember that back of any effort he might 
make, whether feeble or forceful, is that attitud 
of tolerance which Rotary has already created 
for him before he joined. Critics of the moy 
ment who do not understand it might cal! 
hypocrisy, but for the growing man and 1! 
growing Club, it is the first evidence of a tru 
charitable spirit, manifested in kindly attitud 
toward all men, especially those of their ov 
Club. It is this spirit which causes so man 
men to say they would rather hear one of theu 
own, trembling and stuttering in his effort, than 
the flowery orator often overconfident, and 
use Disraeli's words “intoxicated with the ex: 
berance of his own verbosity.””. When a man i 
sincere, even his enemies can become his friend 
That is Rotary. 


n 


GeorcE M. Kirk 
President, Rotary Clui 
Pueblo, Colorado 


Appreciation... 


The article, Once I Was President (June, 1936, 
Rorarian), by Jesse Rainsford Sprague, Past 
President of the Rotary Club of San Antonio, 
Texas, I consider outstanding. I have read t 
article three times, and last evening, I read 1 
aloud to Mrs. Hastings; I believe she enjoyed it 
as much as I did. 

Ropert R. Hastincs 
Governor, 19th District, R. | 


Crete, Nebraska 
More on “Buy National” 


The true answer to the question, Should « 
“Buy National’’? (debate, May, 1936, Rotarian 
is found in England’s own Buy British ¢ 
paign which was started a little over four | 
ago when everybody thought that England 
about through. 

For years and years England has been a | 
trade country but she came to the end ot 
rope, changed her policy overnight, set up tarifl 
schedules on almost every item of foreign met 
chandise imported into the country and shot 4 
Buy British Campaign slogan around the world 
to every part of her far-flung Empire. 

It worked. England has balanced her budxet 
She reduced unemployment to a minimum and 
also reduced foreign imports 30 percent during 
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the first yéar of the campaign which is still going 
strong. 
The price a sheep pays for being a sheep is 


the privilege of being “shorn” at stated intervals. 


The price a cow pays for being a cow is the 
privilege of grazing green pastures for a day 
and then being called in to be “milked.” The 
“shearing” and “milking” of American industry 
and agriculture for the benefit of international 
groups have, in my humble opinion, already gone 
tar too far. 

| know the glamorous thrill that comes from 
gazing at the romantic halo around the head of 
foreign trade and dreaming all the dreams and 
seeing all the visions incident thereto. I realize 


that it is much more romantic to stargaze 1n 
this emotional manner than it is to turn our eyes 
down to earth and look at a vast army of un 
employed, millions on the dole, farms ploughed 
under, and factories idle. But I wonder what 
the ten to twelve millions of unemployed think 
about it? It is possible that there might be even 
more fire in their thoughts than in mine. 

what the American 


think if such facts as these 


I wonder people as a 
whole would really 
could be fairly and squarely presented to them: 
that in January, 1936, we imported approximately 
11,000,000 pounds of meat products as against 
six-and-a-half million pounds in January, 1935; 
that in January, 1936, we imported 3,000,000 
bushels of wheat as against 2,000,000 in Jan 
uary, 1935; that we imported in January, 1936, 
8,000,000 pounds of tobacco as against 4,000,000 
pounds in January, 1935. 

A sane and sensib!e policy is nowhere better 
phrased than in those words of Hon. Char!les 


Emory Smith spoken about 1911 at the time of 


consideration of the Canadian reciprocity bill: 
“The principle is axiomatic. Brazil grows 
coflee and makes no machinery. We make ma- 


chinery but grow no coffee. Brazil needs fabrics 
of our factories and forges and we need fruits 
of her tropical soil. We agree to concessions 
for her coffee and she agrees to concessions for 
our machinery. That is reciprocity.” 

So sane and simple—and yet all so very difh 
cult in view of the concerted and purposeful 
economic drive against America from both East 
and West. 

Georce H. Cuess, Jr., Rotarian 
Secretary, Chamber of Commerce 


Glens Falls, New York 


Ward's Article on Display 

I was so interested in the article ‘Got a Job 
Mister?’ by Charles W. Ward (June, 1936, Ro 
that I took my 
borrowed number and cut the 


and also d 
so that it 
The 


; : 
irticle has occasioned considerable interest among 


rARIAN ) own copy 
article 


could be pasted onto our bulletin board. 


the students. 
RAYMOND A. SCHWEGLER, Rotarian 
Dean, School of Education 
University of Kansas 


Lawrence, Kansas 


Good for Graduates 


We have received the 176 copies of the June 
RorariaNn and thank you for your promptness in 
getting them to us. 

We are presenting a copy to all members of 

graduating class of our public schools, giving 

M an opportunity to read Charles W. Ward's 

d article, ‘Got a Job, Mister?’ 

Chis is a splendid article and it would be a 
fine thing if every youth could read it. 

ALBERT H. Litrtut 
Secretary-Treasurer, Rotary Club 
Texarkana, Texas 











What every young bridegroom 
should know 


7 OU and the girl who has so bravely 

cast her lot with yours will now want 

many things. Children, a home of your 
own—these are important things. 

You will want to educate your chil- 
dren and to pay for your home. You will 
want financial success. And these are 
costly things. 

In your heart is a world of faith that 
you will have them. But—and this is 
lesson number one—faith isn’t enough. 

Money is one of the most fugitive 
things in the world. And the will to ac- 
cumulate it is seldom as strong as the 
desire, 

You can see the truth of this all 
around you—in frustrated hopes, 


pound interest, return to you at the end 
of fifteen years $5,000, $10,000, $25,000 
or more, 


He can show you how this money will 
be protected—by an institution which 
has mastered and will apply in your in 
as Amer 
ican history and financial experience have 
developed them. 


terest the best rules of finance 


Let an Investors Syndicate represent 
ative explain this plan of Living Prot 
tion to you. Meanwhile, write Investors 
Syndicate, Dept. R67, Minneapolis, 
Minn. for ““A New Plan of Life,” a book 
let which points the way to financial 


indepe nde nce, 





in people who have held financial 
independence in their two hands, 
and have let it slip through their 
fingers. 

Yet every man who has fifteen 
if he 


wicome 


years of earning power left 
earns even a moderate 
can make a financial success of 
his life. 

A representative of Investors 
Syndicate can show you how small 
sums of money put aside regularly 
will, through the power of com- 


Affiliated Companies: {Investors Syndicate Title and 
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INVESTORS 
SYNDICATE 

4 A A 
Established 1894 
Living Protection 
Offices in 120 principal cities, including 
NEW YORK? BOSTON PITTSBURGH 
CHICAGO BIRMINGHAM DETROTI 
DALLAS - ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY 
DENVER SEATTLE SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO* MONTREAL* VANCOUVER* 
Home Office: Minneapolis, Minn, 


Guaranty Company, New York. 
*Investors Syndicate, Ltd., Canada. 
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Atlantic City 
Thanks You! 


O you of Rotary International, we of Atlantic 
City desire to express, here, our deep appreciation 
of your friendly visit—your wholehearted acceptance 


of the facilities and features which we are ever proud 





to provide—and we sincerely trust that it will not be 
long before we can again be host to your desirable 


presence, either as a group or as individuals. 


May we say—not good-bye — but au revoir! 


*Cuas. D. WHITE, 


Mayor of Atlantic City. 


*'Wmo. J. WILson, 


President, Atlantic City Rotary Club. 


*C. Epcar DREHER, 
Chairman of the Host Club Executive Comaiittee. 


* ARTHUR S. CHENOWETH, 
President, Atlantic City Chamber of Commerce. 


ALBERT H. SKEAN, 
Director of Atlantic City Convention Bureau. 


ATLANTIC CITY 


THE WORLD’S PREMIER HEALTH AND PLEASURE RESORT 


*Member Atlantic City Rotary Club 
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Can Business 
Run Itself? 


[Continued from page 17) 


trade associations do when “chisellers” 
persistently refuse to abide by what the 
majority of a trade association decide is 
best? Then, they say, somebody must 
“crack down” on the unfair minority and 
that somebody must be the government. 
Those who leap to that conclusion under- 
estimate the resourcefulness of private 
initiative to make honesty and sound 
economics obviously the best policy. 

Take the women’s ready-to-wear indus- 
try, for example. For years, style piracy 
has been one of its major problems. 
Original models were freely copied by 
fashion “pirates.” A woman might buy 
a dress for $50 or $100 believing it to be 
an original creation and then in the next 
block discover an almost exact copy at 
one-half or one-quarter the price. 

Now styles are, in a sense, perishable, 
and were the government “umpiring” 
any regulation based on the desires of the 
industry to thwart such practices, litiga- 
tion would probably string out until max- 
imum damage had been done. It would 
seem that so intangible a thing as prop- 
erty rights in a style sdea would be im- 
possible to control. But the 
Originators Guild of America is handling 
the problem nicely without benefit of 


Fashion 


“crack-downs.” 

It simply secured the codperation of 
12,000 retail dealers who agreed to re- 
turn every garment in stock thought to 
Manu- 
facturers guarantee that every garment 
When a 
dress believed to be a copy is found, the 
manufacturer is called before a jury of 
disinterested authorities 
whether that gown has been copied. The 
system works—and is said to have re- 
duced fashion piracy by 95 percent. 

Some of the enthusiasts for drastic gov- 

ernment control have had greater zeal for 
the protection of the businessman than he 
has had himself, and they have exagger- 
ated competitive evils. If a condition be- 
comes serious enough to the actual par- 
ties concerned, they will take remedial 
action; they do not need the government 
to interfere even as a policeman. 
_ One of the serious results of agitation 
lor government control of business and 
industry has been the attempt to divide 
society into classes and the encourage- 
nent of class hatred. Nothing could be 
more disastrous. 

An urgent need at the moment is faith 
of all segments of our society in the fu- 
ture of the nation. Lack of that faith 


be made from a pirated design. 


sold to a retailer is original. 


who decide 





is the chief retardant to economic recov- 
ery and reémployment. Business, run- 
ning itself, will promote understanding 
between business and the public and pave 
the way for such progress as it has dem- 
onstrated in the past that a {’ee nation 
can make. 
probably different from the past, just as 


The road ahead is new, and 
the road ahead for every generation has 
been different, but business has more faith 
in its own methods than in those that lead 
to government bureaucracy. 


KAATERSKIEL 


Pownal, Vt. I5th Seasen. Boys 6-19. Varied pro 
gram of activity. Trips. Trained Staff. Complete equip 
ment. Riding. Physician. $17.00 a week. Catalog. 4% 
hours from N.Y. City. H. W. Lorenz. Box 424, Bennington, 
Vt. Affiliate? Camp Woodland, Londonderry, Vt., for girls. 





Beyond all roads in big Rockies of Montana. 
Trail riding; splendid trout fishing; swim- 


ming; camping; big game hunting; pack trips, 
or just lazying around in beautiful environ- 


ment. Send for Booklet. 
MRS. RALPH ALLAN 


Augusta, Montana 





PAST PRESIDENT EMBLEMS 
Also 

| ROTARY JEWELRY 

| OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 


Send for Illustrations and Prices 


WEFFERLING BERRY WALLRAFF Co. 
8 ROSE STREET - - - NEWARK, N. J 


Schools and public libraries find THE 


ROTARIAN highly useful. More than 


1700 Rotary Clubs see that their local 
it. 


libraries receive Does yours? 






WODACK “DO-ALL” 


Combination Electric Hammer & Drill 

Drills in concrete me ind wood r 
you need for expansior bol nd rew 

stalling achine fixture wirir 

able as maintenance ol Eve il WW 
for pr 


WODACK ELECTRIC TOOL CORP 
' 4636 W. Huron St Chicago, Ill., U. S. A 




















For that “double-kleen”’ 
“MILLION DOLLAR FEELING” 
Try a Shave with DUBLEKEEN 





Double Edge Biade 





Thousands of men whose word you'd take 

in a minute, say: 

There is NO BETTER BLADE at any PRICE! 

; . and it lasts longer too. 

Try it today! 

MONEY BACK if you don’t think it’s the 

best you've ever shaved with. 

GENERAL BLADE CORP., NEW (/ORK._AN. ¥. 
39 West 23rd St. 











if your dealer cannot ipply you, send a 3 tam 
with coupon below, and we will send you re id, 
2» sample blade (Or blades upon receipt of 
1 00 renaid 
jenera blade EGCG) DIGG: 6: odeWoenccesscievis 
Enclosed please find ( ) for which send me shape A iam aad Po ea tates aes 
( ) DUBLEKEEN Blade(s). My Dealer's Name . vewdubens ded eekeadeoasees 
BN nici cccsadddssacdércccvsesecccesesuesstnee (It is understood that if not wholly satisfactory the 
ONS 6 os Ker dns ce bhbrendsudeerecevheteecensceses purchase price will be refunded.) 
When writina advertisers, please mention “The Rotarian’”” Marazins 
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A Way of Serving 
Your Town 


My Work is the study of towns. Into 
each one | take a kind of surgeon’s chart 
showing its trade, its general health, its 
opportunities for its youth, its govern- 
ment, its location, the quality of life it 
affords its people. 
I Meet with a general committee and 
check up the diagnosis. Out of our con- 
ference I build a program for the further 
advance of the town. 
At This Particular Time such a study has 
“Well, 


>” 


the character of answering: 
where do we stand after the depression 
Also it that 


“Where do we go from here?” 


answers other question: 


A Good Many Towns of many sizes and 
personalities have found these studies of 
very practical value. The cost is within 
the reach of any town. You are invited 


to write for information—without obli- 


gation. 


ALLEN D. ALBERT 
Postoffice Box 303 
PARIS, ILLINOIS 
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Just around the 


corner from every- 












thing in downtown 
Chicago. You will 
appreciate the 
time saving con- 
venience as well as 
the home-like com- 


forts of this hotel. 
Write for booklet 


and map of 
downtown Chicago 
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Rotarian and Mrs. Bradbury in a corner of Las Tunas, their famous cactus garden. 
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Hobbyhorse Hitching Post 
Why Not a Cactus Corner, Mr. Gardener? 


Cactus culture is the Groom’s choice 
for this month’s hobby chat which here 
takes the reader on a tour—thanks to Ella 
G. Hertel—through the vast gardens of a 
California Rotarian and his wife, large- 
scale growers of the plant. 

* 7 * 

Some people never think kindly of a cac- 
tus. That rugged desert individual, they rea- 
son, is a bad one to rub elbows with, a fury 
when sat upon, and a dullard and a do-nothing 
otherwise. 

Such people are making an appalling mistake 
Rotarian and Mrs. E. P. Bradbury of 
Fontana, Calif., can prove it! 

“Cactuses, we think, are beautiful,’ say the 
Bradburys, “that is, most of our 1,700 varieties 
of the species are. So beautiful, yes, and so 
useful that from the little plot which we started 
as a hobby nine years ago, we have developed 
what we are told is the largest cactus garden on 


—and 


the Pacific Coast.” 

If you will waive, for a paragraph or two, the 
fact that a good many cactuses do bristle ear- 
nestly the time, and stroll with the 
Bradburys through Las Tunas, their cactus gar- 
den, you, too, may be convinced, if now a skep- 


most of 


tic, that cactuses deserve your kindest regards. 
Consider first the maternity ward—taking 
things in their natural order. Here the seeds 
of a thousand wondrous xerophyte families, 
pressed firmly into the sandy soil of vast beds, 
duly send up sprouts and little cactuses are born. 
The seedlings, four months old, are trans- 
ferred to the nursery where they grow, as chil- 
dren will, until they are about a year old. Then 
they go on exhibition in the “big house’ where 
they swell and blossom until some plant lover 
or collector comes to admire and then to buy. 
As in most societies, there are the weaker 
ones who go down before disease and difficult 
weather, and for them Las Tunas has a hospital. 
Here the mortality rate is gratifyingly low for, 
however ill a cactus may be, it still has fiber—if 
the reader will please indulge the waggery. 
The museum and the curiosity shop (yes, the 
subject is still cactus) generally show the largest 
Look, for instance, at that 
night-blooming cereus, most romantic and 
tragic of flowers, in yonder corner. Its twin- 
ing, twisting stem and leaves spend perhaps a 


box-office receipts. 


decade preparing to send out those two or three 
sublime, sensuously fragrant, white, trumpet 
send them out for the 
There is a flower, 1 


shaped blossoms—to 
glory of but one night. 
cactus flower, if you please, for poets. 

The “prohibition plant,” so dubbed beca 
it can live two years without taking a drink, is 
a favorite in this curious collection. Centuries 
of evolution have fitted members of the cactu 
family (native only on the American continents 
and in parts of Africa) so that they can st 
water in their fleshy stems and branches, t 
hard cuticles protecting their flesh from the 

That organ cactus, a common sight on the 
deserts of the United States and Mexico, might 
easily have been the inspiration for the « 
play pipes of a church organ, so much alik 
they. Over there is a youngster of the Carnegia 
gigantea, an indigene of the United Stat 
Mature, he will be a 70-foot branchless shait 
though his diameter may never exceed two | 

To settle the matter of the cactus’ spiteful na 
ture if annoyed, it must be said that near 
varieties have spines. A few do not. If you are 
an incurable sleepwalker and your garden 
your favorite spot for a somnabulant amble, 
will, if prudent,*plant the thornless variety 

Before you leave Las Tunas, stop in the Mex: 
can garden which abounds in apuntas and 
Then note the Bradbury home with its ope: 
living room—the whole of it designed and built 
by the family itself. Then ask Rotarian Brad 
bury, who is a Past President of the Fontana 
Rotary Club, to tell you how his cactus h 
has grown into a business. And, if timc 
mits, ask him about his new hobby, aviculture— 
but that, of course, is another story. 


The Field 


Do the fine points of your hobby want d1s- 
cussion with some other Rotarian or membcr of 
his family? If so, you may care to trade : 
with one of the hobbyists here presented 


Glass Etching: Arthur Osgood, 800 Ta 
Amarillo, Tex. 

Fishing: Henry Desjardins (salt and 
water), 116 Cabot St., Beverly, Mass. Ma 

Postal History: Stephen G. Rich (c s 
stamps, covers, and all information on posta 
velopment), P. O. Box B, Verona, N. J. 

y-fishing: J. M. Storey, 210 W. Monroe >! 

Herrin, IIl. ; os 

Bird Conservation: Fritz Eulitz, Schloss 5°!" 
fenstein, Sachsen, Germany. Be Gecon 
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Largely Luck! 
[Continued from page 19) 


among the automobiles. I slammed an 
iron onto the green and with another 
stroke ended the match. 

When I caught Armour in the finals, 
he had a dozen chances to give me a 
trimming but I’d come out of traps and 
curl in long putts that were partial 
stymies. Finally the Silver Scot got to 
laughing at the luck I had. 

The funny part of it was that the luck 
really happened years before I'd realized 
my ambition to meet The Great Armour 
and play with him. It happened when 





Hank Dettloff, my old pro boss up in 
Wisconsin, had made me stick around 
the clubhouse green by threatening to 
kick me out of a job if he ever saw me 
out on the course while I was supposed to 
be watching his shop. 

The first pro job I had was the best 
possible luck I could have had. It was at 
a little course hacked out of the pine for- 
ests. The fairways weren't much wider 
than a woodland trail, compared with 
some of the fairways I’ve seen since, but 


they certainly did put a premium on ac 








Rotarian Almanack 1936 





July 1st marketh the passing of the old Rotary year, 
the beginning of a new one—all officers of Rotary In- 
ternational and of most Rotary Clubs, then taking office. 


—is the 7th month. It 
hath 31 days, and bring- 
eth heat in many climes. 











Julius Caesar, great 
Roman statesman 
and soldier, accom- 
plished—among 
other things—a_ re- 
vision of the calen- 
dar, and in doing so 
modestly renamed 
“Julius” the month 
Quintilius, in his own 
honor. That month, 
in English, is July. 
Anglo-Saxons used 
to call the month 
“hay-month” or 
“mead-month” be- 
cause the meadows 
were then in bloom. 
To farmers in most 
lands, July reveals 
the size of the crop. 


—YE MAN WITH 
YE SCRATCHPAD 


1—1884, Raymond M. Havens, 12th President of Rotary 
International, is born at Fort Scott, Kansas. Deceased 
Dec. 2, 1934). 

4—1930, The Rotary World embraces 
try with the organization of the Rotary Club of Tallinn, 


another Baltic coun 


Estonia. 

5—1929, The Colombo, Ceylon, Rotary Club is organized 

7—1923, To Belgium goes Rotary with the organization of 
the Rotary Club of Ostend. 

10—1919—Rotary Club of the City of Panama is organized. 

—1936, A meeting of the newly-elected Board of Director 
of Rotary International will be convened in Chicago. 

15—1921, Peru's first Rotary Club is organized, at Lima. 

16—1916, The Seventh Rotary Convention opens for a four- 
day meeting at Cincinnati, Ohio, on this date. 

18—1917, The first Rotary Club in 
Wales is organized, at Car- 
diff. 

18—1915, The Sixth Rotary Con- 
vention opens for a four-day 
meeting at San 
and Oakland, California. 

19—1918, Rotary enters a new 
continent (South 
with the organization of the 
Rotary Club of Montevideo, Uruguay, 

20—1919, The first Rotary Club in Asia is organized, at 
Shanghai, China. 

31—1886, Almon E. Roth, 20th President of Rotary Inter- 
national, is born in South Dakota 


Soutz 
America 


Francisco 


America) 





on this date. 














Welcome 
Rotarians 


Private golf course. 1200 
ft. elevation. 
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lect clientele. Rates from 
$6 to $10 daily including 
meals. Special weekly 
rates. Splendid facilities 
for children. S 1 for il- 


lustrated booklet. New 
York Office: Weylin Hot 
40 East 54th Street. Phx 
Plaza 3-9100. 


GEORGE H. BLISS, Manager 
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CLUB MEMBERS— 
SECRETARIES— 
CLUB JEWELERS— 


SEND FOR NEW BOOKLET 


THE MILLER JEWELRY CO. 


EMBLEM MANUFACTURERS 
809 WALNUT ST CINCINNATI 





For Girls 6-19 Londonderr Vt 1700 ft 

elevation All sports ried progran Com 
fortable equipment Physician Riding. Rat a 
week Catalog. € hr from N. Y. City Mrs. H.W. 
Lorenz, Box 424, Bennington, Vt. Kamp Kaaterskill f 
Boys, Pownal, Vt., affiliated 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 


We supply teachers for all types of posi- 
tions from nursery school to university 


Henry D. Hughes, Manager, 25 East Jackson Blvd, Chicago, II! 
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SHIRTS 








FM 


for Amazine offer. Regular $10.00 
value. Strictly guaranteed to 
satisfy or money refunded 


Head Shirt are madeto your 
exact measurement Exclusive 
pattern finest quality 
You'll be de- 


lighted with these matchless 


fabric 


value Simply send name and 
addre No agents will call on you. 
CLARENCE E.HEAD 
P tom Shert Maker Since 18698 
124 Seneca Street ITHACA, N.Y. 


When writing, please mention “The Rotarian” 
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SAVINGS 


ON CATALOG COST PER’ 
CUSTOMER PER YEAR 


Get MORE BUSINESS with LESS 
SELLING EXPENSE by ado pting 
the loose-leaf system of cataloging 


You make money because your customers 
buy where buying is easiest. Which 
house will they patronize—the one issu- 
ing a tight-bound catalog, obsolete with- 
in a few months — or the one which 
provides a modern loose-leaf system, 
always up to date? 


You save money because your loose-leaf 





catalog has a life of four years or longer, 
with a large proportion of the original 
contents still in use—and you eliminate 
thousands of dollars’ worth of useless 
wires, telephone calls, letters, and elab- 
orate explanations by salesmen. Your 
catalog does the work — and does it 
for less money. 


Right now, your sales organization needs 
the “‘lift’’ which invariably occurs when 
a loose-leaf catalog is issued. Write at 
once for details. Be sure to state line of 
business, number of salesmen, number 
of catalogs issued; use the coupon or 
write on your business eer a 
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Originators ofthe Loose-leaf System of Cataloging 
America’s leading manufacturers of 
salesmen's loose-leaf equipment 
BBBWBABBEEREREEREREEERE EEE EEE ESE ES SSE 

THE HEINN COMPANY, Dept. 736 
326 W. Florida St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Please send your brochure, ‘‘The Catalog Question.” 


We issue catalogs and employ ...Salesmen, 


Line of Business........ 


Your Name. --P OSiION... 
CORT ccterrsiraennenennens innamseviinnisiieniniaabiiiiesstianes 
City State 
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BINDERS 





“Here, hang on to these, Chief! I'm 


curacy instead of tempting me to go for 
length. If it had been a course wide 
enough to tempt me to try for power shots 
I'd probably have wrecked the delicacy of 
the short game I had acquired. 

As a result of this enforced accuracy I 
developed tee shots that are about as uni- 
formly straight as those of any pro golfer 
in the business, although I might as well 
say that probably three out of four 80- 
shooters who happen to be reading this 
can drive as long—or maybe longer— 
than I. Perhaps that will cheer some fel- 
lows who are breaking their backs and 
sobbing because they don’t hit their drives 
a mile. 

I used to think I had a “bum break” 
being up in Wisconsin where, in the State 
professional tournaments, there were 
none of the big-time, nationally famous 
stars that I could play with and watch. 
But right there I again was lucky. In the 
State there were, and are, several pros 
who, except for circumstances and tem- 
perament, might have been noted tour- 
nament players. They have stayed 
around their clubs teaching and when I 
played with them in the local tourna- 
ments they took a lot more interest in 
instructing me than I would ever have re- 
ceived if I had been in keen competition. 

In the bigger money tournaments you 
learn plenty, but you learn from watch- 
ing and hearing the fellows in the locker- 
rooms discussing their games. However, 
if you’re light on money you haven’t 
much of an urge to experiment with your 
game when every shot may decide 
whether you.can go on to the next tour- 
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going back after the wife and kiddies!" 


nament or have to head back home. And 
up to last year, I was plenty light on 
money; even now in making a case for 
how lucky I am, I would prefer to pass 
financial references quickly. 

But since the money matter has come 
up I will have to admit that, gross, I did 
hit the high mark of $9,543 as winnings 
in the 34 tournaments I played during 
1935. That beat all the rest of the 227 
American pros who played in last year's 
tournaments and was $1,126 ahead ot 
my pal Henry Picard who was in second 
place. Picard again was second to me in 
the year’s records, as he played in 3) 
tournaments. Runyan’s prize-winning 
low medal score average for the year was 
based on his appearance in 21 tourna 
ments. : 

When I remember that of the 40 pros 
who won $1,000 or more in prize mone} 
during 1935, every one shoots the kind oi 
golf that might add up best toward bring 
ing him in a winner in any tournament, 
I know I'm lucky. 

There is another thing about being 
lucky that I want to mention and that 
concerns Sarazen. I rate Gene Sarazen 
as the all-round No. 1 man of golfing. 
When Sarazen slapped that long spoon 
shot in to win the Jones Tournament o! 
the Masters and start the big show ol 
1935 off with a viva! I had a definite ‘ce! 
ing that it was a year for Latin luck. It 
was bound to be a good year for Sarazen, 
Ghezzi, Serafin, Manero, the Turnesa 
boys, and me, if there was anything al 
all in luck. The Turnesas didn’t do 
much tournament playing but the rest of 
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the American-born Italian pros did nicely. 
Five of us won about 16 percent of all 
the year’s prize money. 

Well, what does this all add up to 
about your golf? I have noticed that the 
one thing that is sure to interest a fellow 
about golf is his own game, and not the 
other fellow’s. When there are a bunch 
of pros sitting around at a tournament, 
the younger fellows have to wait for 
hours before they get a chance to break in 
with a few words about their own games, 
and then no one listens. 

In every club I’ve been in, I have ob- 
served that members listen to others tell 
of their games only because the listeners 
hope tor a chance to relate each detail of 
their own performances. So you prob- 
ably want an opening to say something 
about your golf. 

What you may say is: “Johnny, you 
may be the luckiest golfer in the world, 
but I am the unluckiest. Why shouldn't 
I get a break now and then?” 

I might say to that, “Maybe it’s because 
the breaks come right for the good 
golfer,” but perhaps I’d be kidding my- 
self and certainly I'd be doing you no 
good. As a matter of fact, I don’t think 
the good golfers get a higher average of 
luck than the duffers do and to confirm 
my belief I'll put up the hole-in-one sta- 
tistics showing that a far higher percent- 
age of aces is made by moderately good 
or poor golfers than is made by the pro 
and amateur stars. 

Then the only answer I can give you is 
advice to start thinking that you are a 
lucky golfer. Your luck may be just the 
same as it has always been in the game, 
but by feeling you have some luck you'll 
take a lot of pressure off yourself. It’s 
tensity and pressure that keep most golf- 
ers many strokes higher than their game 
normally should be. 

I've got a notion that almost every 
leading golfer has some club or action 
or item of apparel that he deeply believes 
is good luck to him, even though he may 
keep the matter a dark secret. 

Hypnotize yourself, if you have to, 
into the conviction that you're lucky. 
You're probably very lucky every time 
you get out on a golf course. You might 
be out “busting the sod” with a plow and 
a team of mules instead of a mashie, if 
you weren’t lucky. So might I, so let’s 
call it even on this matter of luck. 


Ode to a Goofy Golfer 

As you take your stance and glance 
ahead where the breakers of golf are 
located, the fairway looks fine, sun and 
wind most divine—it’s the day, but don’t 
Set too elated. You keep your head down 
with your chin on your chest and you 


swing in outwards your best. As the club 
hits the ball, you feel that’s not all for the 
carry-through proves the great test. Then 
the ball mid- 
fairway to glue on a tuft of grass ready to 
“Can | 


make it?” you’re saying as 210 looks you 


travels true and lands 


go. It’s a par four you're playing. 


square in the face. Then out comes your 


iron and it clears—and the ball sails 
straight for the pin. You watch it; it set- 
tles and glory to be! it’s lipping the cup, 
it almost rolled in. You wish for an earth 
quake, heavy thunder at least to make a 
440 in two. But alack and alas, you've 
but broken par at last for the eagle had 
Wings it is true. But the day's a success, 
‘us hard to suppress the thrill that you've 
longed for and got. For a dub you've 
done wonders but your wife often pon 
ders if you're sane or just cracked getting 
hot. So dubber or pro, keep your head 
still and think it’s the kick you get out ol 
your game—it’s not what you know nor 
how much you show but winning or los- 
ing do you smile just the same? 
—Dr. DELAskt Marr, 
Past President Rotary Club of 


Ridgetown, Ont., Canada. 


These fen Are Lucky! 
Entering the ranks of Tue Rot ARIAN’S 

Hole-in-One Club are 

(left to right in rows from top down): 


these Rotarians 


Ralph Plimmetr Springfield, Mo., Hickory 
Hills G.C., 142 yds John B. Mordecai, Rich 
mond, Va., River Course of C.t f Vir 
15, yds.; Joseph ¢ Netzer, Lared Tex., Mur 
pal G.C., 118 yds.; Ir. J. W. Stoll-Timmermat 
Thyssen, Padang, Sumatra, Padang G.C., 1 
yds.: Neil R. Cullen, Denver, Col., Lakews 
C.C., 176 yds.; Archie A Albert, Pawtucket, 
R. 1., Ledgemont G.( 185 yds 

H. G. Lavinder, Bristol, Va.-Tenn., Linville, 
N. C., G.C., 173 yds. (2nd hole-in-one); Ale 
Catto, Ilford, England, 251 yds.; Roswell H 
Lyon, Harrisburg, Pa., Harrisburg C.C., 147 yds.; 
Elford H. Morison, Farmington, Me., Wilson Lake 
C.C.. 160 yds.; Richard D. England, Nairobi, 
Kenya, Kiambu G.C., 187 yds.; A. F. McWil 
liams, Boston, Mass., Charles River C.C., 186 
vds. (3rd hole-in-one) 

Photo: (McWilliams) Bachrach 
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CRUISE HITS of 193 
Sail the Great Lakes 
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via$.$. OCTORARA S$.S.JUNIATA 
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A Great Lakes cruise has R 


glamour. Heighten that glam 
our with modern ship luxury 
begin to get the 
Great Lakes 
Transit cruise. For the Great 
Lakes Transit Corporation 


and you 
meaning of a 


offers you the cruise hits of 
1936. Only the comfort and 
luxury of the superbly ap 
pointed S. S. OCTORARA or 
the S. S. JUNIATA can give 
you the full measure of super- 
lative joy that abounds in an 





inland cruise. Decide now to 
combine this luxury with the 
picturesque grandeur for 
which the 2230 


through the Great Lakes is 


mile route 
famous and for eight days this 
summer you will have LIVED 

a guest of a world re- 
nowned host, The Great Lakes 
Transit Corporation. 


Include the Great Lakes in 
Your 
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your vacation plans. 





agent can easily arrange for 
your entire passage with con- 
venient railway connections. 


FOR RESERVATIONS 
CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL 
OR RAILWAY AGENT 
NO ONE CAN SERVE YOU 
BETTER 


CIEL. 


GREAT LAKES TRANSIT CORPORATION : 


J. F. Connon, Passenger Traffic Mer 
120 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N. ¥ 


Cleveland Detroit 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Duluth 


Buffalo (Niagara Falls) 
Mac kinac Island 
Houghton 


Automobiles Carried Between All Ports 














UNIQUE FOR REAL 
CONVENIENCE 


@ Whether you visit 
San Francisco for fun or for 
finance, for business or for 
pleasure, you'll be amazed 
and pleased to find a great 
hotel covering two acres 
where five principal streets 
meet—the famous Palace 
Hotel. Here the financial, 
shopping, theatre, and 
wholesale districts meet— 
literally! 


600 rooms, each with bath, 
from $3 per day (single) up. 


Che 
PALACE HOTEL 


In the Heart of San Francisco” 


Archibald H. Price, Manager 














Established 1890 


Direct Importers of 


ORIENTAL 
RUGS 


Nahigian Brothers Inc. are 
internationally recognized 
as authorities on Oriental 
Rugs—antique and modern. 
Three palatial floors are de- 
voted exclusively to the 
finest and most diversified 
collection to be found under 
one roof in America. 


Visitors welcomed as guests. 


Write for booklet and information. 


Rugs sent on approval. 





Nahigian Brothers 


Incorporated 
169 N. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
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World Trade Awaits Stable Money 


| Continued from page 11) 


In that case, she would cause a new de- 
pression in the rest of the world, just as 
the fall of the pound did in 1931, and of 
the dollar in 1933. 

We must conclude, I think, if we con- 
sider all these factors, that world trade is 
likely to be both limited and precarious 
unless there is some form of currency 
stabilization. 


Bur if we are to estimate the prospects 
of this, we must consider carefully the 
difficulties in the way. Why have coun- 
tries been forced to, or been ready to let 
their currencies depreciate? And why 
have they been reluctant to return to 
gold? * 

We may take first a reason that has 
ceased to be important. Some countries 
thought they might get a competitive ad- 
vantage in their foreign trade by a depre- 
ciation of their currencies, and have sus- 
pected others of being actuated by this 
motive. There is now, however, a uni- 
versal recognition of the evil of this com- 
petitive exchange depreciation, and the 
desire to snatch an advantage from it is 
not in fact now an impelling reason of 
policy for any country. 

More important is the strain thrown on 
debtor countries by large financial obli- 
gations which they could not meet ex- 
cept by importing much less than they 
exported, and the strain thrown on their 
currencies by an attempt to make foreign 
payments without a balance of trade 
which would support them. This factor, 
however, though it has not disappeared, 
is now of less importance. Financial ob- 
ligations have been liquidated, or reduced 
by agreements, or defaulted upon, and 
they no longer weigh on currency sys- 
tems to the same extent as they did. 

There remain two other principal rea- 
sons for depreciation. The first is that 
countries have desired freedom to in- 
crease their internal prices to something 
approaching the pre-depression level, to 
“reflate,” as it is called, and this no coun- 
try could do by itself if it were tied at a 
fixed point to the currencies of other 
countries. This was obviously the main 
motive of the policy of the United States 
in 1933. It is, however, not a very se- 
rious obstacle to stabilization now. Prices 
have substantially increased, and they can 
increase further, if the prices of other 
countries do so also, without impeding 
currency stabilization. The United States 
has indeed shown that this is not now a 
very serious obstacle by maintaining a 


* See the symposium on returning to the gold 
standard, THe Rorarian, for April, 1935. 


fixed gold ratio for more than two years. 

More serious is the reason which makes 
Great Britain reluctant to stabilize. This 
is not that she is anxious to pursue a 
monetary or financial policy which wil! 
lead to a large increase of prices. It is 
that she is afraid of entering into an 
agreement which, under certain condi 
tions, would compel her to force her 
prices down—to a policy of drastic “ci 
flation.” 

This is so serious a factor that it wil! 
be well to explain it a little further. A|! 
economic enterprise, under the capitalist 
system, depends upon prices being above 
costs. Whenever prices fall, either costs 
must fall too, or a large part of industrial 
enterprise will become unprofitable. Pro 
duction will be cut down. Unemplo) 
ment will increase. But it is extremely 
difficult to reduce costs quickly and sub 
stantially. They consist partly of fixed 
costs for rent and loans, which cannot be 
changed, and partly of wages which 
again cannot be reduced without strikes. 
Consequently, when prices fall sharply, 
production falls and unemployment rises. 

But when a country has a currency tied 
to gold at a fixed ratio, there is the dan 
ger that if its exports fall (perhaps be 
cause its parity is too high in view of its 
general price structure in relation to that 
of other countries), or if foreign investors 
withdraw their money quickly and in 
large amounts, its currency reserves will 
be drained. It then has no option, if it 
is to maintain its gold parity, but to take 
measures (such as the increase of its bank 
rate) which will force down the prices 
of the goods it produces. 


This is the “deflation” which Great 
Britain, for example, experienced between 
1925, when the pound was linked to gold 
again at its old parity which had becom 
too high, and 1931, when the pound tel! 
It was so terrible an experience, so des 
structive of internal trade which is a big 
ger factor for every country than its ¢x 
ternal trade, that Great Britain is not pr 
pared to risk the same experience again 

Before “absolute” stabilization is pos 
sible, therefore, there will have to be an 
assurance that it will not involve “detla 
tion” again. It is very difficult to tee! 
that such an assurance will be possible 
for a long time to come, in view both o! 
political uncertainties and the remaining 
factor of disturbance in the world’s finan 
cial position. 

I believe, therefore, that only a “con- 
ditional” form of stabilization is now pos- 
sible. And I wish to suggest a scheme 
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which would take account of the above 
dificulties and at the same time give prac- 
tically all the benefits of full stabilization. 

What I suggest is this: The United 
States, Great Britain, and France might 
(in consultation at appropriate stages 
with the other countries that look to them 
as leaders in currency policy) agree to 
direct their policy towards maintaining 
specified ratios between the dollar, the 
pound, and the franc (say 4.86 or 5 for 
the first two, and 100 for the latter two). 
Each country would undertake to aim at 
maintaining these ratios, within a reason- 
able margin (somewhat wider than the 
old gold points, so as to enable action to 
be taken to make speculation too dan- 
gerous). The form of support would in- 
dude the use of the different Equaliza- 
tion Funds, in consultation and codpera- 
tion, for the same purpose. 


i. however, in spite of this action, a 
given currency showed persistent weak- 
ness, so that it could be maintained only 
if the country in question resorted to 
drastic deflation, it would be free instead 
to make a corrective change of currency 
ratio. There would be a strong presump- 
tion in such a case, that is after a consid- 
erable expenditure from the Equalization 
Funds had failed to relieve the strain on 
a particular currency, either that the 
original ratios had been wrongly selected, 
or that they had become wrong through 
a change in economic conditions. 

I believe such a scheme would be of 
general benefit, and would bring great 
advantages. 

In the first place, the knowledge that 
the three principal financial countries 
were directing their policy, in consulta- 
tion and codperation, to the maintenance 
of agreed ratios would give confidence 
in the stability of these ratios. It would 
become too dangerous to speculate—es- 
pecially if a reasonable margin were al- 
lowed in the agreed ratios and concerted 
action were taken to make speculative at- 
tempts expensive. At the same time, the 
violent movements of short-term capital 
would be lessened. 

With this measure of increased confi- 
dence in currencies, there would be an 
improvement in general confidence. 
This would give a new stimulus to re- 
Prices would tend to rise, since 
with reduced hoarding the present gold 
stocks in the world are sufficient for a 
higher price structure. But this, while 
encouraging an expansion of economic 
activity could be kept within moderate 
limits and, as it would tend to happen 
everywhere, would not need disturb the 
exchanges, 

The conditional agreement would at 


covery. 


| 
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Many Business and Professional Men 
HAVE ASKED FOR THIS BOOK! 


“Fighting Price With Quality” appeared, March, 1936, in 
“YOURSELF” Magazine. Five editions were necessary to 
fill tremendous demand. It gave salesmen, business, and pro- 
fessional men a TOOL they have looked for TO FIGHT cheap, 
chiseling prices. Over 500 concerns distributed copies to 
their organizations. The outstanding business “hit” of the 
year. Beautifully bound, 100 pages, two additional intimate 
talks on selling, $1.35 per copy. 


A Special Combination Offer 


“YOURSELF” Magazine is read by 10,000 business and 
professional men each month. Concerns like American 
Radiator Company subscribe for entire sales force. $1.50 
a year, 12 issues. 

“The Greatest Thrill in the World,” a beautifully bound 
300 page book containing all 1935 issues of “YOURSELF” 
Magazine. Price $1.75. 

Combination offers: “YOURSELF” Magazine one vear 
and two above books, $4.40. Two books, $3.00. “YOUR 
a a “99 . “cr oo : 

SELF Magazine one year and “The Greatest Thrill in the 
World,” $3.00. 

Money refunded anytime after ten days if you are not 
satisfied and books are returned 
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What is the lure of this 
many-faceted land that 
draws you back again 
and again? Each time 
you discover new places, 
new peoples, new Cus- 
toms, arts, music, 





You have fallen in love with Oaxaca? Now 
discover Lake Patzcuaro and Uruapan. You have 
already enjoyed Jalapa and Alvarado, now thrill 
to Lake Chapala and beautiful Guadalajara. 

The list is almost endless Mexico is good for 
a hundred vacations, each more fun than the one 
before. And most of Mexico's thrilling byways 
are but OVERNIGHT from Mexico City. 

Ask your travel agent for further data, or 
write for illustrated folder 

10c in stamps or coin brings 7-color Pictorial Map of 
Mexico, a fascinating preview of your next trip through 
this magic land. NATIONAL RAILWAYS OF MEXI- 
CO, 201 N. Wells, Chicago, Ill 
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Rotary’s Gift To Safety 


A permanent expression of Rotarian community 
interest is to enclose playgrounds with a Stewart 
lron Picket cr Chain Link Wire Fence. It will pro- 
tect the lives of children, add beauty and enhance 
property value. Write for complete details 


The STEWART IRON 
WORKS,-CO., Inc. 
324 Stewart Block 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


1886-Golden Anniversary-1936 





CELLULOID 


Redio Dials—Specia! Parts Fabricated 
Calculators Devised — Buttons — Club Badges 


CRUVER MFG. CO. 
CRUVER BLDG. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 














7 COCKER 
| SPANIELS 


The merry, sporty little 
Cocker is not only a man’s 
dog, but readily adapts him- 
self to the entire family. For sales list and full infor- 
mation write: Mr. & Mrs. W. W. Weiman. 

Great Oak Kennels, P. 0. Bx 644, Wilmington, Delaware 


‘Scotties’ 
A ster, Srending 


Garbrae Kennels 


Angola- Ind. 












FINE AMERICAN SPORTING BOOKS 


Published in limited editions. Beauti- 
fully illustrated, printed on fine papers. 
A real joy to own and read and pass on 
to your children. Send for catalogue. 


THE DERRYDALE PRESS 
127 East 34th Street New York 


HEXAGON ADVERTISING PENCILS—144 fine quality 
hexagon pencils, assorted finishes, each imprinted in 
large golden letters with your firm name, $2.80 postpaid. 
Special quantity prices to large users. Write ADVER- 
TISING PENCIL COMPANY, Walbrook 59, Baltimore, 
Maryland, 


When writing, please mention “The Roterien” 











the same time eliminate both the danger 
and the apprehensions of competitive ex- 
change depreciation; the terms of the 
agreement and the practical codperation 
of the Equalization Funds would give 
the best possible assurance that, if a 
change of ratio were made, it would be 
essentially a corrective one, calculated to 
remove and not to cause a disequilibrium 
in the balance of trade. 

And, lastly, the way would at last be 
open to negotiations to remove the other 
impediments to world trade. Exchange 
restrictions and quotas imposed for cur- 
rency reasons would begin to disappear. 
Tariff treaties could be negotiated for 
reciprocal reductions of duties, with a 
safeguarding clause that if a currency 
parity were changed, any signatory which 
considered itself injured by it would be 
free to withdraw from the tariff treaty. 

Such a proviso might enable a country 
like France to join in a treaty about tar- 
iffs, just as the currency proviso might 
enable a country like Great Britain to 
join a currency agreement. And each 
treaty would support the other, and make 
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it more unlikely that the proviso would 
be taken advantage of. For the benefits 
of the commercial treaty would make a 
country unwilling to risk losing them by 
changing its currency ratio; and if a 
change in the ratio became inevitable, 
would make other countries reluctant to 
withdraw from the commercial treaty— 
especially if it were realized that the cur- 
rency change was genuinely a corrective 
one. 

I believe that a currency agreement on 
the lines suggested above would be prac. 
ticable, and that if concluded would give 
most of the advantages of stabilization 
and assist both general recovery and an 
expansion of foreign trade. But I be. 
lieve also, for the reasons I have already 
indicated, that complete and uncondi- 
tional stabilization is and will for years 
to come, remain impossible. The prac- 
tical choice is between a valuable com- 
promise and the continuance of the pres- 
ent currency uncertainty, with all its con- 
sequences in creating impediments to for- 
eign trade and restricting even national 
recovery. 








Helps for the Club Program Makers 





Au you scheduled to prepare an ad- 
dress or a program for your Club? If you 
are, the following carefully selected refer- 
ences may save you time. Specific outlines 
for programs suggested in Form No. 251 
(listed here by weeks) can be obtained from 
the Secretariat of Rotary International, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago. 
se * 


THIRD WEEK (JULY)—Rotary as a 
Force in the Creation of International 
Friendships (International Service) 

From Tue Rotarian— 

This International Stuff. Stephen Leacock. 
This issue, page 6. 

President Johnson’s Trip. This issue, 
page 30. 

The Atlantic City Convention Report. 
This issue, page 34. 

A Spanish View of Rotary. C. Lana Sarrate. 
May, 1936. 

Rotary Works for the Future. Paul Baillod. 
Feb., 1936. 

Home-Town International Service. W. D. 
Head. Oct., 1935. 

Play Bridges National Frontiers. 
Chapin May. July, 1934. 

Let’s Mobilize Friendship. 
Feb., 1935. 

Pamphlets and Papers— 

From the Secretariat of Rotary International— 
Rotary as a Force in the Creation of In- 

ternational Friendships, No. 718; Rotary 
and Radio, No. 738; Hands Across 
Boundary Lines, No. 737; England and 
Georgia Exchange Visitors, No. 772; 
Hospitality Yields Three Rewards, No. 
758B; Rotary Mobilizes Goodwill, No. 
735. 

FOURTH WEEK (JULY)—Report on At- 
lantic City Convention of Rotary Inter- 
national 


Frank 


John Nelson. 


From Tue Rorartan— 

Report on the Atlantic City Convention. 
This issue, page 34. 

FIRST WEEK (AUGUST)—Understand- 
ing of Resolution 34 of 1923 Convention 
(Community Service) 

From Tue Rorartan— 

New President’s Message. This issuc, page 
5. 

What Is the Right Answer? Clinton P. 
Anderson. May, 1930. 

Pamphlets and Papers— 

From the Secretariat of Rotary International— 
Suggestions for Program on “Understand- 

ing of Resolution 34 of 1923 Conven- 
tion,” No. 602A. 

SECOND WEEK (AUGUST)—The Indi- 
vidual Rotarian’s Responsibility in His 
Vocation 1 Vocational Service) 

Can Business Run Itself? (debate 
month). Government Intervention Is In- 
dispensable, says Hugh S. Johnson. Yes: 
Government “Policing” Hinders, s: 
John W. O'Leary. This issue, pages 12, |4 

Use Rotary in My Business? Chesley 2 
Perry. To appear in August issue. 

1, BUSINESS AND THE EMPLOYEE 

From Tue Rorarian— 

You and Those You Hire. 
good. Aug., 1935. 

Can We Reduce Drudgery? M. B. Ger) 
Apr., 1935. 

The Challenge: More Workers Than Jobs. 
Albin E. Johnson. Feb., 1936. 

Getting Labor’s Point of View. 
Williams. Sept., 1934. 

The Thirty-Hour Week? (debate). Yes 
by William Green. No by Robert Lune 
Mar., 1934. 

Other Magazines— 

Employee’s Exit. R. Little. Harper's. Ma‘ 
1936. 


Norman Hap 


Whiting 
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Industry and the Recovery Act. Eugene 

C. Grace. Scribner's. Feb., 1934. 

Employer’s View of the Labor Question. 

\, Carnegie. Forum. Mar., 1936. 

Pamphlets and Papers— 
From the Secretariat of Rotary International— 

Vocational Service, No. 3b. Rotary and 
the Development of Standards of Cor- 
rect Business Practice, No. 505; Culti- 
vating Employee Interest, No. 556; 
When the Task Is Cleaning House, No. 
510. 

Books— 

The Method of Freedom. Walter Lipp- 
mann. MacMillan, N. Y., $1.50. 

Postponing Strikes; A Study of the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act of 
Canada. Russell Sage Foundation, N. Y., 
$2.50. 

The Shadow Before. 
ple). William Rollins, 
Co., N. Y., $2.50. 

False Security—The 
American Investor. 
Dodge, N. Y. 

2. BUSINESS AND THE CONSUMER 
From Tue RoraRIaN— 

Post-Depression Progress in Business 
Ethics. John T. Flynn. Jan., 1935. 
Sell Service, Not Goods. Sir Herbert 

tin, Oct., 1935. 

Old “Rackets” with New Frills. <A. E. 
Gillett. Sept., 1935. 

Watchdogs for the Consumer. F. C. Howe. 
Feb., 1934. 

Other Magazines— 

Consumer and Competition. L. Henderson. 
Annals of the American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Soctal Science. Jan., 1936. 

Rise of Courtesy. J. E. Wing. New Out- 
look. Apr., 1935. 

Books— 

America’s Capacity to Consume. M. Leven, 
H. G. Moulton, C. Warburton. The Brook- 
ings Institute, Washington, D. C., $2.50. 

Nemesis of American Business, and Other 
Essays. Stuart Chase. MacMillan, N. Y., $2. 

3. COMPETITION IN BUSINESS 
From Tue Rorartan— 

Is My Competitor My Enemy? (debate). 
Yes! by Charles S. Ryckman. No! by 
William R. Yendall. May, 1936. 


(Strikers Are Peo- 
Jr. McBride and 


Betrayal of the 
Bernard J. Reis. 


Aus- 


NRA and “Fair Competition” 


Clarence Darrow and Donald Richberg. 
Nov., 1934. 
Meeting Cut-Throat Competition. 
E. Millard. Oct., 
Other Magazines— 
Why Business Is Worried. Merle Thorpe. 
Saturday Evening Post. May 23, 1936. 
Future of Fair Trade Legislation. M. 
Ernst. Weekly. May 16, 1936. 


Chester 


1933. 


a 
Publisher's 


Other Suggestions for 
Club Programs 


WORLD TRADE 

MONEY (Vocat 

From Tue Rorartan— 

World Trade Awaits Stable Money. Sir 
Arthur Salter. This issue, page 9. 

What of the Gold Standard? (symposium ) 
F. H. Fentener van Vlissingen, C. H. Doug 
las, and E. W. Kemmerer. Apr., 1935. 

Can the Dollar Be Managed? William 
Trufant Foster. Jan., 1934. 

Some ABC’s of Modern Money. 
Fisher. Oct., 1934. 

Is Inflation the Way Out? (debate). Wil- 
liam Trufant Foster and H. Parker Willis. 
Apr., 1933. 

Other Magazines— 

Inflation Rejected! 
May, 

Money and Christian Sociology. V. A. 

New Democracy. May, 1936. 
Pamphlets and Papers— 

National Dividends Without Taxation. 
By a Banker. Riverside 
Churubusco, Ind., 50 cents. 

A Second Primer. Samuel Crowther. The 
Chemical Foundation, Inc., N. Y. 

U. S. Balance of International Payments. 
Foreign Policy Reports for May 15, 


AND STABLE 


tonal Service) 


Irving 


Uncle Sam's Diary. 


1936. 


Demant. 


Country Press. 


1936. Foreign Policy Association, Inc., 
N. Y. 25 cents. 
Books— 
Recovery: the Second Effort. Sir Arthur 
Salter. Century Co., N. Y., $3 


Value Theory and Business Cycles. H. L. 
McCracken. Falcon Press, N. Y., $4 

Tomorrow’s Money. Frank A. Vanderlip. 
Reynal and Hitchcock, N. Y., $2. 
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EVERY SPEAKER NEEDS 
The GK Portable 
SPEAKER’S STAND 


It is composed of three simple parts 
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THE GK CORPORATION 


One North LaSalle Street Chicago, IIinoils 
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THE FRANK G. SHUMAN CO. 


Edward C.Lon 
7TT7i W. Jackson Bivd- 
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A Little rss of Laughter 





TOASTS TOASTS 
6000 UP-TO-DATE JOKES 


Arranged by Subjects 
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Salesmen, toastmasters, ad men—these 


books of clean humor will pay for themselv 


speakers 
es many 
times over. Average 500 pages—cloth— $1.80 each 
or $4.50 for all three—postpaid. Order from The 
H. W. WILSON COMPANY - 950 Uni 


versity Avenue . New York City 














Fxalox! JUNIOR GONG— $5. 00 
SADE For alle clul Same au 
x tiful ‘a a rich mellow tone 

as our large gong, 6% inches 


high Complete with “en blem, 
gavel and cover—$5.00 
F lags—Banners— Badges—F avors 
Souvenirs—and All Club Supplies 
Have You Our Catalogue? 
“Old Glory’ Manufacturing Co. 
503 S. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 


Z a ol 


; tes } 
* Rotary Supplies : 
q for every occasion ? 
$ Write for Catalogue ‘‘ R-3"’ “ 
; The Russell-Hampton Company, Inc. ? 
325 West Madison Street Chicago, Lil, 


tall lalalaliii 
When writing pl ease 


mention ] Rotariar 
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[WELCOME] (ROTARIANS 
a) \ 


4 NI ) 
‘2 ‘b 
SINGLE DOUBLE 
1000 ROOMS WITH BATH 
Three blocks from largest department 
stores, Empire State Building. Two auto 
entrances. Nightly concerts. Conser- 


vative clientele. Special weekly rates. 


No charge for cribs or cots for little tots. 
Rotarian Alburn M. Gutterson, Manager 


PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 


14 EAST 28TH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Composition Company 


211 W. WACKER DRIVE e CHICAGO 


Phone Central 2360 





The Largest Selection of Modern 


Type Faces in the Middle West 














































































Home of 
CHICAGO ROTARY CLUB 
for 15 Years 


HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


Rotarians from many climes al- 
ways make the Hotel Sherman 
their home when in Chicago 


WORLD RENOWNED 


te. ~ 


rrr re Se ree eee ew we ee ee 


, RESTAURANTS 
: Chicago Rotary Club Lun- 
cheons every Tuesday at 


12:15. Areal Rotary welcom? 


322, COLLEGEINN 


Ye te4 “CHICAGO'S BRIGHTEST SPOT" 





seg BE SURE TO VISIT THE 
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* SPEAKERS! } 
a ‘ 
‘a We will write your speeches, Rates as‘ 
. low as $1.00 for half-hour address, depend- a 
5 ing on type of speech wanted. Information 4 
4, free. Strictly confidential. Write! : 
* National Reference Library 5 
: £03 Schofield Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio § 
a ahaa aaah! 





To complete your Rotary library add 
Bound Volumes of past issues of THE 
ROTARIAN. Prices sent on request. 


ony 


When writing, please mention “The Rotarian” 




















Chats on 
Contributors 


Hoc S. JOHNSON is several men 


and a boy. He is a soldier who got into har- 
ness at West Point, married a colonel’s daughter, 
administered relief to earthquake victims in San 
Francisco's cataclysm, executed the United States 
draft law in 1918. He's a businessman who 
made plows in Illinois, built a durable reputation 
as a shrewd Wall Street economist. He’s a boy 
who was born in Fort Scott, Kans., 54 years ago, 
and later bumped over the monotonous plains in 
a prairie schooner to Oklahoma Territory. He is, 
as everyone knows, former administrator of the 
now nonexistent NRA. To the question Can 
Business Run Itself? (debate-of-the-month), he 

Government Intervention Is In- 
. . John W. O'Leary, who says 


Government 


answers that: 
dispensable . 
(in re: the debate question) Yes: 
‘Policing’ Hinders is a Chicago manufacturer 
of iron and steel products. 
He is director of a railroad 
manufacturing 


Photo: Acme 
and_ three 
companies, 
of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce nine years 


was president 





ago, and was delegate of 
the United States to the In- 
ternational Economic Con- 








ference in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, in 1927 . . . A daily 
diet for three decades of trade, transport, and 
tolls has made Sir Arthur Salter, World Trade 
Awaits Stable Money, a British financial expert, 
just that. His first job was Higher Division 
Clerk in the Transport Department of the Ad- 
Since that time he has been, among 
countless other things: Assistant Director of 
Transports, Admiralty; Chairman of the Allied 
Maritime Transport Executive; Secretary of the 
British Department of Supreme Economic Coun- 
cil; Director of the Economic and Finance Sec- 
tion of the League of Nations. And he was 
Gladstone Professor of Political Theory and In- 
stitutions at Oxford University for two years. 
The United States of Europe is among his recent 


publications. 


Sir Arthur 


miralty. 


It may be Largely Luck! to win in golf, as 
Johnny Revolta asserts, but several things in 
the makeup of this “kid with a gollywog mop of 
hair and a galley-prow jaw” seem to have con- 
tributed specifically to his own success. Johnny, 
for instance, believes in training—and trains. 
He plays golf seriously, spurns theatricals, prac- 
tices relentlessly. And he has hands, “capacious 
paws” someone called them. A club locked in 
their grip stays locked, yet swings through the 
breeze with the utmost of ease. Consistency and 
soundness characterize his game. He is now pro 
at the Evanston, Ill., Country Club. . . . The 


catalogue of McGill University, Montreal, Canada, 


lists Stephen Leacock, This International Stuff, 
as head of the Department of Political Economy 
(or did, at least, until recently when Prof. Lea- 
cock was retired). But the catalogue in your 
public library classifies him as a humorous essay- 


Two W. 
Shake- 


speares. 


L PRINTING CO 





THE ROTARIAN 


Stephen Leacock, 
economist and stu- 
dent of literature, 
best known as a 
humorous essayist. 








ist. The truth is that the sizeable part of the 
world that knows him, knows Stephen Leacock 
first as the author of many light-hearted b. 
Afternoon in Utopia, or Why Laugh or som« 
several others. Of course he has written ob. 
viously serious books on economics and literature 
also. Thrice before has he contributed to Tur 
Rotarian. . . . Manufacturing paper boxes js 
the working-hours concern of Dana H. Jones 
who admits that time does not permit him to be- 
come the master of The Gentle Art of Loafing 
that he would like to be. He is a member and 
a Past President of the Rotary Club of Los An- 
geles, California. 
o 7 . 

Ella G. Hertel, who describes a visit to the 
vast cactus gardens of a California Rotarian and 
his wife in this month’s Hobbyhorse Hitching 
Post, is the wife of Rotarian Joseph P. Hertel of 
San Bernardino, Calif. ... Leland D. Case, 
who reports on the Atlantic City Convention, is 
editor of THE Rotrartan ...S. J. Woolf, 
Drawn from Life—Atlantic City, is a New \ 
artist who draws for many quality magazines 
. .. For a biography of Dr. G. A. Reisner, 
The Sphinx Awakens Again, please see page 23 

* . * 

What's in a name depends chiefly upon wh 
you got it. So, at least, contends William 
Shakespeare (see cut—the Wm. at the right 
of Auburn, N. Y., in detailing the discomfiture 
that can come to a perfectly inoffensive mortal 
when Shakespeare’s the Name.* Mr. Shake- 
speare of Auburn guesses that he descended f1 
Gilbert Shakespeare, a brother of the best-know 
bard. As did an earlier Shakespeare, Mr. Shak 
speare of Auburn has had to work for a living, 
telegraphy being his profession. Once he thought 
he'd try newspaper work, proposing to write a 
humor column for a daily newspaper. Because 
the city editgr “couldn’t see” a humor column 
under the by-line of William Shakespeare, t! 
originator of the idea was laughed loudly out of 
the office. This Mr. Shakespeare fishes and plays 
golf well—and one-handed. An 
commissioned his left arm eight years ago 
round out the picture, Mr. Shakespeare is almost 
40, married, and unemployed. . . . In the Rotary 
Club of New York City you'll find another Wil- 
liam Shakespeare (the Wm. at the left in th 
cut). The English poet, a genealogist ¢ 
asserts, was Rotarian Shakespeare's “way back 
great-uncle” since he is a descendant of Th: 
Shakespeare, uncle of William of Stratford on 
Avon. Rotarian Shakespeare doesn’t share 
opinions which Mr. Shakespeare of Auburn has 
of the name. In fact he feels moved to write 01 
why he is glad his name is William Shakespea: 
Shakespeare-the-Rotarian is vice-president of 2 
New York tag and label manufactory. 


accident de 


* Not unique in his embarrassment is the 
of this sketch. Back in 1487, a student at Oxtoré 
changed his name from Shakspere to Sawn 
avoid confusion. Though there are many 5 
speares in the world today, none can claim ( 
descent from the Bard of Avon whose lin 
with his grand-daughter, Lady Barnard, in 
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What of the 
League of Nations? 


The world eyes Geneva, where the 
League struggles with mighty prob- 
ems...H. G. Wells, widely 
known English writer, declares there 
has never been ‘‘a true” league of 
nations. His remarks are commented 
on by a distinguished proponent of 
the present League, in the Septem- 


ber ROTARIAN. 


hore Buyers 
hake More Jobs 


Alvan Macauley, President of Pack- 
ard Motor Car Company, has made 
an intensive study of the avenues for 
recovery. In the September RO- 
TARIAN he discusses what he terms 
the only permanent solution to the 
question of unemployment. Idle 
funds, he urges, can be put back into 
circulation, and men back to work, 
by ‘giving people something they 
want more than money.” His is a 
practical challenge to men of busi- 
ness and industry. 


Youth Needs—and 
Gets—a Hearing 


Society is badly out of joint tor 
young folks. To discover their place 
in a topsy-turvy world is more than 
they can do unaided. Philip C. 
Lovejoy and Walter Panzar tell how 
some men and cities are helping be- 
wildered youth. Their story will sug- 
gest worth-while activities for Rota- 
rians and Rotary Clubs. 


In Your September 


ROTARIAN 








THE ROTARIAN 


Our Readers’ Open Forum 


No “Foreign” Rotarians 


I attended the Rotary International Conven- 
tion in Atlantic City. After meeting those won- 
derful people from all parts of the world, I am 
convinced that the word “foreign” as applied 
to people, should be stricken from all Rotarian 
dictionaries. [It was stricken some 15 years 
ago.—Ed. ] 

I am a great little greeter, self-appointed, and 
I made it my business to do my utmost to make 
the from other lands—not “foreign” 
lands—feel at home. They say 31 nations were 
represented there; I met folks from all of them 
—and there isn’t a more charming lot in the 
world. Of the hundreds with whom I talked, 
only three could not talk English at least as 
fluently 
spent hours and hours with them, and more 
than ever before, was proud of the fact that 
I belong to Rotary. 

I am very fond of Mr. and Mrs. Stoneman, 
of London. Said Mrs. Stoneman: “Mr. Burgess, 
isn't it remarkable? So many nations repre- 
sented here—and all so charming.” 

“That may be accounted for, Mrs. Stoneman,” 
I replied, “by the fact that each Rotary Club 
selects as its delegate its most scintillating per- 
most brilliant intellect, its hand- 


people 


as an American college president. I 


sonality, its 
somest man.” 
“Oh,” said she, in simulated surprise, “then 
you are nota delegate?” 
James Harvey Burcess, Rotarian 
Classification: Publisher 
Harrington, Delaware. 


Can You Answer Him? 


The Convention which has just closed has 
focused attention on the Fourth Object of Ro- 
tary (international understanding, goodwill, and 
peace). It seems to the writer that in the av- 
erage Rotary Club in the United States this 


Undoubtedly there 
is an appreciation of the subject in a few of 
our Clubs, but in the limited observation of the 


Object is little understood. 


writer, they are the exception. 

There may be a pretty good international pro- 
gram once in a while, but it isn’t followed up, 
and Mr. Average Member survives it unscathed. 
No permanent interest is created. After a meet- 
ing conducted by the International Service Com- 
mittee, try to bring up the subject with some 
member and his response will be something like 
this, “Of course, we'll always have wars. By 
the way, are you on the Crippled Children Com- 
mittee?’’ Then, try discussing the meeting with 
the President of the Club and he probably will 
say, “Yes, it was a pretty good talk, but it is all 
foolishness to think our Club can do anything 
about international affairs. I'll be seeing you.” 

They change the subject at the first chance. 
The average member is not interested, in fact 
is almost bored by the subject. He doesn’t know 
much about it and he doesn’t want to. He gets 
about as excited over the subject as he would 
over the prospect of boys picking flowers on his 
grave—too far interest him and he 
can't do anything about it anyway. “Let the 
rest of the world fight if they want to. It 
needn't bother us—we'll just keep out of it this 
time.” And he lets the matter ride. He feels 
it should be left to someone else—he's busy 
attending to the ladies’ night program. 

The Fourth Object was originally introduced 
without any real demand for it from the ordi- 
nary North American Club. Today it is being 
impressed on Clubs from above and what activ- 


away to 


ity exists is a compliment to International Head- 
quarters. If the Fourth Object were removed 
from the list of Objects, most Clubs would drop 
it like a hot brick. 

Assuming that (as the writer himself believes) 
the Fourth Object is important, and also that 
the situation as outlined above is essentially 
correct, the natural queries are why this situa- 
tion exists and what can be done to remedy it. 

The writer will venture a statement as to why 
the situation exists. It is based on one or both 
of two misconceptions, that is, (a) on the belief 
that international questions are of minor im- 
portance jn local American life, or else (b) on 
the belief that Rotary can’t do anything worth 
while about the matter. If you can change those 
two beliefs, you have gone a long way toward 
solving the problem. 

Can any fellow Rotarians in America or abroad 
offer any suggestions? 

F. W. ALTsTAeETTER, Rotarian 
Classification: Consulting Engineer 
Savannah, Georgia. 


“Got a Job, Mister?” 


Why don’t instructors in high schools and 
business colleges and—yes—higher institutions 
of learning spend a little time teaching pupils 
some of the things Charles W. Ward talks about 
in the article “Got a Job, Mister?” in the June 
ROTARIAN? 

When talking with groups of young men, 
(some trained), 
guidance, I have been astonished at their total 
lack of knowing how to go about wangling a 
job. They know how to extract cube root but 
not how to extract a job. 

That question, “Got a Job, Mister?” has been 
shot at me hundreds of times in the last 20 
years. It is the customary tee shot of the young 
fellow trying to land a job. His follow-through 
is terrible. Usually it does more harm than 
good, and the young fellow hears, “Not hiring 
anyone today,” ringing in his ears. 

On my desk is a dog-eared and finger-marked 
clipping from an obscure house organ, now long 
out of print, which during the last 15 years has 
helped a lot of men, some young and just trying 
to break into the big league, others beyond the 
much discussed 45-year deadline, land a place 
on someone’s payroll. 

“Got a Job, Mister” will be preserved too, 
and I am confident will render valuable service 
in obtaining for job hunters, whose hands it 
reaches, the desired answer: “Report for work 


specially seeking vocational 


tomorrow morning.” 
J. Freeman Cutver, Rotarian 
Classification: Electrical Motors Mfg. 
Past President, Rotary Club 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Helping Boys Help Themselves 


Results from the article which appeared in the 
April issue of THe Rotarian and condensed by 
the Reader’s Digest were amazing, and proved 
that this country is increasingly conscious of its 
“Boy Prob'em.” 

I am writing this letter first to thank you 
for your cooperation in handling the large num- 
ber of inquiries which came from 46 States of 
the United States, most Provinces of Canada, 
and several foreign countries, all crying with 
the same voice, “What can the Boys Brotherhood 
Republic do for us in helping overcome our own 
difficulties; how can we organize a B. B. R. in 
our town,” and so on. (Continued on page 53) 





